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LOCOMOTIAVE 


EXPENSE LOCOMOTIVE 
EXPENSE— 


OTHER OPERATING 
EXPENSES takes one-third of 


the operating dollar 


Here is a field for economy that will yield worthwhile savings. 


Locomotive operating expense can be substantially reduced by 
replacing old power with modern locomotives properly designed 
for the job. 


Modern locomotives operate with less consumption of fuel and 


water per unit of work done. 


Repair costs are lower on new locomotives than on those even 
a few years old. The older the locomotives replaced — the 


greater this saving will be. 


Total savings will frequently pay for the new locomotives within 
a few years and, at the same time, increase the earnings of the 


railroad. 


It takes Modern Locomotives to make money these days! 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Labor Leaders and Railway 


arnings and Employment 


“Co-operation by Antagonism” is the title of an 
article by A. F. Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, which was published in 
the July issue of the monthly magazine of that organiza- 
tion. It is in reply to an editorial published in the 
Railway Age of June 9, in which the heads of the 
national railway labor unions were criticized for ener- 
getically promoting a program of legislation during the 
recent session of Congress that would greatly increase 
railway expenses, while failing to show equal zeal and 
energy in behalf of legislation to increase railway earn- 
ings and employment by reducing the subsidies and 
increasing the regulation of highway and water carriers. 

Railway labor unions, Mr. Whitney asserts, “have 
long been one hundred per cent behind legislation that 
will place all forms of transportation on an equal basis.” 
He condemns other organizations of railway employees 
that have been working for such legislation as “com- 
pany unions.” He says, “It is difficult to understand 
the functioning of the minds of those who are respons- 
ible for the publication of the ‘Railway Age.’ This 
magazine is almost always pleading for labor’s support 
of its usually selfish program. At the same time it 
pleads for labor’s support, it condemns labor as being 
so selfish and short-sighted as to be a social menace. 
One would think the editor of the ‘Railway Age’ would 
be too proud to solicit support from quarters which 
he regards as being so unworthy.” 


Co-operation to Increase Earnings and Jobs 


What are the facts? The Railway Age has never 
“plead,” or even asked, railway employees or any or- 
ganization of them to “support” it or the railroads in 
anything. Furthermore, whatever it may have said of 
labor leaders, it has never condemned “labor” as “self- 
ish” or “unworthy.” 

Some years ago this paper began in its editorial 
columns, and has continued to the present time, a cam- 
paign for state and federal legislation to establish 
equality of opportunity for railroads and other carriers 


in competing for passenger and freight business. \We 
showed that the unfair and uneconomic diversion of 
traffic from the railways reduced not only their earn- 
ings, but the employment that could be afforded by 
them. We emphasized that the officers of railway labor 
unions were paid salaries to protect the jobs of their 
members, and were not doing so when they neglected 
to oppose government policies which reduced railway 
employment. We did not urge, ask or suggest that 
labor leaders oppose such policies in the interest of the 
railroads or of the Railway Age. We urged them, in 
the interest of their own members, either separately and 
in their own way, or in co-operation with the railroads, 
to oppose such policies, because they were equally con- 
trary to the interest of employees and of the railroads. 
To ask labor leaders or employees to “support” a 
program in the interest of the railroads is one thing— 
a thing we have never done. To urge labor leaders 
and employees to act separately, or to co-operate, in 
behalf of a program plainly in the interest of both 
railroads and employees, and even more in the interest 
of the employees than of the railroads, is an entirely 
different thing. 

The officers of the standard labor organizations long 
did virtually nothing along this line. Their inaction 
was responsible for the organization of many state 
associations of railway employees to do what many of 
their members probably believed the standard labor 
organizations should have been doing. 

The chief executives of the Standard Railroad Labor 
Organizations have announced their endorsement of 20 
candidates for the United States Senate. Of the 20 
endorsed, 13 are senators who voted in favor of, and 
one who did not vote upon, the St. Lawrence seaway 
treaty with Canada, designed to take traffic away from 
the railways and throw railroad men out of work. 
Only four senators who voted against this iniquitous 
scheme have received the endorsement of the labor 
organizations ; and two senators who voted against it 
—Kean of New Jersey and Stephens of Mississippi- 
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the labor leaders enthusiastically oppose for re-election. 

The labor executives, apparently, have based their 
endorsement entirely upon the record of the various 
candidates regarding directly selfish legislation de- 
manded by the labor unions. Some of the politicians 
they are supporting are enemies of the railroads first, 
and friends of railway labor only incidentally, when 
such friendship does not require them to do anything 
that might conceivably aid the railroads. The labor 
executives are skilled at politics, and they know full 
well that votes are the only language a politician under- 
stands. Do these labor leaders believe that their paper 
position on measures affecting a square deal for the 
railroads in meeting competition is worth a tinker’s 
damn, when they refuse to back it up with votes ; when, 
in fact, they actively oppose for re-election men who 
voted as they urged them to vote? Is this Mr. Whit- 
ney’s conception of “one hundred per cent support” of 
legislation which will put all forms of transportation on 
an equal basis? 


Promoting Co-operation by Antagonism 


Mr. Whitney apparently thinks that the Railway 
Age’s criticism of the labor leaders’ past inertia con- 
cerning outside competition will cause antagonism and 
hinder co-operation between the railways and the labor 
organizations. The legislative program advocated by 
the labor leaders with considerable success during the 
last session of Congress was hardly designed to re- 
duce antagonism and foster co-operation. They secured 
the passage of highly expensive national adjustment 
board and pension legislation. They promoted even 
more expensive six-hour day and full crew legislaiion. 

If after labor leaders have secured action to increase 
operating expenses to the great injury of the railroads 
and every interest directly or indirectly dependent upon 
them for business, including the Railway Age, those 
they have thus injured are still willing to co-operate 
with them in efforts to increase railway earnings and 
employment, the labor leaders surely should not be so 
self-righteous and thin-skinned regarding criticism of 
them as to refuse to co-operate, or, as in the past, to 
co-operate only half-heartedly and with an eye solely to 
their own selfish purposes. 


Increased Expenses Necessitate Increased Earnings 


It is a condition, and not a theory, with which the 
railways and their employees are now confronted. The 
tendency of railway traffic and earnings to increase 
faster than railway expenses, which had prevailed for 
some months, was reversed in May. In the first four 
months of 1934 gross earnings were $183,000,000 
greater than in 1933, and operating expenses only 
$92,000,000 greater, the result being an increase of 
almost $91,000,000 in net operating income. In May 
the increase in gross earnings was less than $27 000,000 
and the increase in operating expenses $28,400,000, the 
result being a decline of $1,548,000 in net operating 
income. 

The increase of operating expenses has exceeded the 
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increase of earnings since April because of increased 
railway buying, advances in prices of materials due to 
government policies, especially N.R.A., and increases 
of employment. The number of railway employees in 
May was 1,043,064, or 104,658 larger than in May, 
1933, and in June was 1,054,089, the largest in any 
month since May, 1932. Those who regarded an in- 
crease of employment as the most important objective 
of government and business policy might well have 
been satisfied with the increase of employment that 
was occurring on the railways themselves, and, be- 
cause of larger railway buying, in the durable goods 
industries. The tendency of the advances in railway 
wages that began on July 1 and of the railway pension 
legislation that the labor leaders secured to reduce em- 
ployment is plain. 

The railways require larger earnings than they are 
now making to pay their fixed charges and increased 
operating expenses. Their managements will not 
and should not, voluntarily repudiate their fixed charges 
in order to meet the increased operating expenses that 
the labor leaders have forced upon them. The only 
remaining alternatives are an increase in gross earn- 
ings, or retrenchments in expenditures, including those 
for labor. Increased gross earnings can be derived 
only from an increase in traffic due to an improvement 
in general business or from traffic recovered from other 
carriers. Legislation to equalize competition in trans- 
portation is necessary to the recovery of a substantial 
amount of traffic. State and federal legislation for this 
purpose can be secured only by the railways and their 
employees working for it, separately or in co-operation. 


Recovering Traffic from Other Carriers 

If traffic is not recovered from other carriers, then 
the. railways will not get the earnings and railway 
men will not get the employment that it would afford. 
The railroads are selfishly interested in this matter. 
So is the Railway Age.. But so, also, are railway em- 
ployees. So are leaders of railway labor unions. So 
is the public, for fair treatment of all competing carriers 
is in the public interest. There is no occasion, there- 
fore, for charges of selfishness or hypocritical pre- 
tenses of unselfishness. What the problem demands is 
the application of intelligent selfishness by all con- 
cerned, excepting, perhaps, the beneficiaries of present 
unfair and uneconomic government policies. 

Those who can and should do the most to promote 
needed legislation are the railway labor leaders. They 
have secured action for increases in wages and pensions 
which the railways cannot pay, and maintain their 
present employment, without increases in earnings. 
Having assumed so much responsibility for increased 
railway costs, the labor leaders should assume a large 
responsibility for getting the earnings with which to 
meet these costs. If the higher costs cannot be met 
from increased earnings, the labor leaders will be 
responsible, whether they. assume the responsibility of 
not, for the reduction of railroad employment that will 
result. 
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Eight-Coupled British Express Locomotive with Cam-Operated Poppet Type Valves 


L.& N.E. R. Three-Cylinder 


Express Locomotive 


First eight-coupled express locomotive in British railway 
service has 43,462 lb. tractive force 


By E. C. Poultney 


HE London & North Eastern Railway has recently 

placed in service the first eight-coupled passenger 

locomotive to be used in British railway service. 
It was designed by H. N. Gresley, chief mechanical 
engineer, L. & N.E.R., for the handling of express pas- 
senger trains over the 130-mile territory between Edin- 
burgh (Waverley) and Aberdeen. Heavy grades are 
encountered in this district and the Pacific type passenger 
locomotives which are used in the same territory are 
required to haul trains of 480 (long) tons northbound 
rom Edinburgh to Aberdeen, and 420 tons in the oppo- 
site direction. Since some of the more important express 
trains involve train loads of as much as 550 tons, exclu- 
sive of engine and tender, it has become necessary to 
Provide locomotives of greater power in order to handle 
this traffic. 

All of the most important express trains on the Lon- 
don & North Eastern between London and Edinburgh 
and thence on to Aberdeen are handled by three-cylinder 
Pacific type locomotives which, when first built in 1922, 
had a rated tractive force of 29,835 lb.; cylinders, 20 in. 
by 26 in., with 80-in. driving wheels, and 180 Ib. boiler 
Pressure. About seven years ago some of these loco- 
Motives were provided with new boilers carrying 220 lb. 
Working pressure and equipped with 43-element super- 
heaters instead of the 32-element type originally used. 
After these alterations, and with 20-in. diameter cylin- 
ders, these locomotives developed a tractive force of 
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36,465 lb. Others built new with modified boilers and 
19-in. cylinders had a tractive force of 32,909 lb. 

The new locomotive described in this article has a 
rated tractive force of 43,462 lb., which not only repre- 
sents an increase of approximately 32 per cent as com- 
pared with Pacifics with 19-in. cylinders, but is greater 
than any other express passenger locomotive built to 
date in the British Isles. In order that sufficient ad- 
hesion might be provided with a mean axle loading of 
44,800 Ib., eight-coupled wheels became necessary. This 
locomotive, therefore, has the further distinction of 
being the first eight-coupled express locomotive in 
British railway service. The weight on drivers is 180,- 
544 Ib., which is 73 per cent of the total engine weight 
of 246,960 lb., giving a factor of adhesion of 4.15. 


Advantages of Wheel Arrangement 


The wheel arrangement, 2-8-2, is unusual for an ex 
press locomotive, but it has the advantage, as compared 
with the 4-8-2 design, of effecting a reduction in wheel 
base. Further, the adoption of the Mikado wheel ar- 
rangement has made it possible to move the leading driv- 
ing axle forward sufficiently to provide the necessary 
clearance for the center main rod and cross head. The 
three cylinders are in line across the front of the engine, 
the two outside cylinders being inclined slightly at one 
in thirty. The center cylinder, in order to provide the 
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necessary clearance for the inside rods and the front 
driving axle, is inclined 1 in 7.713. 


Boiler and Superheater 


In general design the boiler is similar to that used for 
the later Pacifics, and carries the same working pres- 
sure. The barrel portion is in two sections, that next 
to the firebox being tapered and having a maximum 
diameter of 77 in., while the front course is parallel and 
has a diameter of 69% .¢ in. at the smokebox flue sheet. 
There are 121 2% in. tubes and 43 5% in. flues for the 
type A superheater, which is of the Superheater Com- 
pany’s latest pattern with Sinuflo elements having an 
outside diameter of 14% in. The elements are expanded 
into the header casting. 

Closely associated with the superheater is a novel 
form of dome which contains the main throttle valve. 
Actually, the steam supply is taken from the boiler out- 
side of the dome and enters it through-a series of 18 
slots in the top of the tapered section of the boiler bar- 
rel, which is reinforced at this point by a steel plate 
in which a corresponding number of slots are also cut 
and which is securely riveted to the inside of the barrel 
sheet. The idea of this arrangement is to deliver steam 
as dry as possible to the dome throttle and superheater. 

As in the case of the Pacifics, a wide firebox is used, 
but the grate area is increased from 41.25 sq. ft. to 50 
sq. ft. The firebox is, therefore, larger and its heating 
surface increased from 215 to 237 sq. ft. The total 
combined heating surface amounts to 3,349.5 sq. ft., of 
which 635.5 sq. ft., or 19.9 per cent, is in the super- 
heater. The length between the tube sheets is 19 ft. 
The inside firebox is of copper, as is usual in British 
practice. The copper plates comprising the wrapper, 
back head and throat sheet are %¢ in. thick, and the 
dished tube sheet is 114 in. thick. The dimensions of 
the firebox at the mud ring, outside, are 95% in. long by 
93 in. wide. The safety valves are of the Ross pop 
type, two in number, and 31% in. diameter. Boiler feed 
is provided by an A.C.F.I. feedwater heater, the pump 
portion being mounted on the right-hand side, and the 
mixing chamber fitted in saddle form on the top of the 
boiler barrel at the front end. An injector is fitted for 
use when required. 

Much care and consideration has been given to the 
design of the front end, the outside form of which has 
been developed with the aid of wind-tunnel experiments 
to obtain an effective smoke lifter. This, together with 
the smooth finish given to the boiler jacket, which is 
specially shaped and finished off flush with the top of 
the pointed front given to the cab, provides a form of 
streamlining which should reduce air resistance at high 
speeds. The smokebox is equipped with a double stack 
and exhaust pipe. This pipe is of the K. C. type used 
extensively on the Paris-Orleans and several other rail- 
ways in Europe. 


Cylinders, Valve Gear and Motion Work 


The three cylinders each have a diameter of 21 in., 
with a piston stroke of 26 in., and the steam distribu- 
tion is effected by poppet valves actuated by rotating cam- 
shafts. The cylinders, complete with valve chests, are 
a single iron casting, the upper part of which forms the 
smokebox supporting saddle. 

Considerable care has been taken in the design and 
proportioning of the steam ports and passages, both for 
the steam inlet and exhaust, the aim being to obtain 
large and direct passages from the main throttle in the 
dome through to the exhaust. With this in view the 
main dry pipe to the superheater has an inside diameter 
of 7 in. and the two branch pipes in the smokebox are 
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each 5% in. d.ameter inside. The double-beat poppet 
valves for admission have a diameter of 8 in. and those 
for exhaust are 9 in. diameter. All three cylinders take 
steam from a common steam chest formed in the upper 
part of the cylinder casting, to which the two steam 
pipes from the superheater connect. The exhaust pas- 
sages from each cylinder join in a cavity arranged cen- 
trally at the top of the middle cylinder just below the 
base of the double exhaust pipe casting. 

Each cylinder has four poppet valves, two at each 
end. Those for the outside cylinders are placed side by 
side in separate valve chambers—one serves for ad- 
mission and the other for exhaust. For the center cylinder 
the valve arrangement is slightly different, as in this 
case the two inlet valves are placed on the left-hand side 
of the cylinder barrel and the exhaust on the right. All 
of the 12 valves work in the horizontal plane and all 
are in the same plane with their spindles parallel. From 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of the L. & N. E. R. Three- 
Cylinder 2-8-2 Type Express Locomotive 


RII ie. vecntgrae ave acdro-wra wal asbie wiie & Grbra Bao ne Bias ac London & North Eastern 

OO POS NE RO EE TT RT Express passenger 

Rated max. tractive force 43,462 lb. (at 85 per cent 
boiler pressure) 

Weight on drivers -- max. tractive force......... 4.15 

Cylinders, dia. and stroke 


Valve gear, type Rotary cam 


Weights in working order: 
On drivers 180,544 Ib. 
ee eS ee ee rere Fl 
On trailing truck 40,656 lb. 
Total engine 246,960 lb. 
SI isla i551 0a asm aereel el nee are 123,872 lb. 
Total engine and tender 370,832 Ib. 


Wheels: diameter: 


Coupled 
Front truck 
Trailing truck 


Wheel bases: 
Driving 
Total engine 


. 6in. 
37 ft. 11 in. 


Boiler: 
Steam pressure 
Tubes, number and diameter................ 2 4 
Flues, number and diameter 43—5% in. 
Length between tube sheets..............+.. 19 ft. 0 in. 
Grate area 50 sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces: 
Firebox : 
Tubes and fiues 
Total evaporative 
Superheating surface 635.5 sq. ft. 
Comb. evap. and superheat...............-0. 3,349.5 sq. ft. 
Tender: 


Water capacity 
Coal capacity 


237 sq. ft. 


5,000 Imp. gal. 
17,920 Ib. 





this description it will be understood that there are six 
valves on each side of the center cylinder. To operate 
each set of six valves two camshafts are used, each to- 
gether with the required driving gears being enclosed m 
cam boxes which fit in central spaces between the front 
and back valve housings of the outside cylinders. The 
camshaft on the right-hand side is fitted with cams con- 
trolling the steam and exhaust valves for the outside 
cylinder, and those for the center cylinder, while on the 
left-hand side the camshaft controls the steam inlet and 
exhaust for the outside cylinder and, in addition, those 
for the steam admission for the center cylinder. 
For such an arrangement a main drive in duplicate !s 
required, and this is provided for by fitting a gear box 
on a return crank on each of the outside main crank 
pins. These return cranks are so placed that their pis 
coincide with the center of the main axle. On each re 
turn crank pin a worm wheel is keyed and in the upper 
part of the gear casing there is a worm shaft in contact 
with the wheel, through which, by means of universal 
shafting, the drive is transmitted to each camshaft. 
The axial displacement of the camshafts necessary for 
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revising or changing of cut-off is accomplished by rack 
and pinion gears connected to the camshafts by stirrups 
and suitably connected by shafting with the engineman’s 
control in the cab, which is similar to the usual rotating 
screw reversing gear, common in British practice. This 
poppet valve mechanism is known as the R.C. poppet 
valve gear. The main rods drive through the second 
pair of coupled wheels, that from the center cylinder by 
means of a built-up crank axle, with balanced cranks, 
having a main pin 9% in. by 6 in. The two outside 
crank pins are 634 in. by 6 in. The side rod pins are 
7% in. by 4% in. for the main drivers; 434 in. by 4 in. 
for the leading wheels, and 434 in. by 5 in. for the others. 
The 74-in. drivers are mounted on axles with 9'4-in. 
by 11-in. journals, and the spring suspension is by means 
of underhung laminated springs having 3 ft. 6 in. centers. 

For the leading truck 38-in. wheels are used, and the 
journal bearings are 6% in. by 9 in., the weight being 
taken in this instance by coil springs, two to each truck 
box. At the trailing end flexibility is obtained by the 
use of Cortazzi boxes, having 6-in. by 1l-in. journals 
with overhung laminated springs, 4 ft. 6 in. centers. 
Compensated spring rigging is not fitted. The trailing 
wheels have a diameter of 44 in. The total wheel base 
of the engine only is 37 ft. 11 in., and of this the rigid 
wheel base is 19 ft. 6 in. 

For the lubrication of all the motion parts oil is used, 
in common with British practice and, where convenient, 
oil boxes are used with pipe connections to the details 
requiring continuous supplies of lubricant, such as the 
crosshead shoes. On the right-hand side, above the 
runningboard, two mechanical lubricators are fitted, 
operated by a system of links with joints equipped with 
anti-friction bearings. These supply oil to the driving 
boxes as well as to the cylinders and poppet-valve 
spindles. Steam sanders are applied to the main driving 
wheels for forward running and the ordinary gravity 
sanding is fitted in front of the front driving wheels. 


Cab and Tender 


The cab is of generous proportions and much care 
has been taken in the arrangement of the various con- 
trols in order to provide the maximum of convenience 
for the enginemen. Seats are provided for both the 
engineman and the fireman, and, while seated, the 
former can reach the main throttle lever, the brake valve, 
sander valve, whistle, and the reverse gear, while at the 
same time an excellent view ahead is obtained. Both 
the throttle and the whistle controls are so designed that 
they can be operated from either side of the cab. 

The pump control valve is mounted on the right hand, 
or fireman’s side. Other fittings beside those mentioned 
include two water gage glasses, a boiler steam pressure 
Sage, a gage connecting with the steam chest, the vacuum 
gage for the continuous brake, a gage for the steam- 
heating system for the train, and another for the feed 
pump. In addition, there is also a pyrometer for the 
superheated steam. A speed recorder is also applied. 

The eight-wheel tender is of the type fitted to the later 
Pacifics. The tender water capacity is 5,000 Imp. gal- 
lons and there is space for 17,920 lb. of coal. It runs 
on eight 50-in. diameter wheels, not in trucks. The 
wheel base is 16 ft. and rigid, except for any lateral 
play allowed in the boxes. The weight is taken by over- 

ung laminated springs. A water scoop is provided, 

and operated, also a hand brake. The latter is sup- 
plementary to the automatic vacuum brake which acts 
on the engine and tender. 

This locomotive was built at the company’s Doncaster 


shops. The principal dimensions appear in the accom- 
Panying table, 
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Freight Car Loading 


WasHINGTON, D. ¢ 
EVENUE freight car loading for the first 26 weeks 
R of 1934, ending June 30, totalled 15,400,331 cars, 
an increase of 2,056,031 cars, or. 15.4 per cent, as 
compared with the corresponding period of last year and 


of 1,292,511 cars as compared with 1932. For the 
week ended June 30 the loading amounted to 644,572 
cars, an increase of 2,842 cars as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year and of 156,291 cars 
as compared with 1932. This was an increase of 22,700 
cars as compared with the week before. All commodity 
classifications except forest products and coke showed 
heavier loading than in the week before but only mis. 
cellaneous freight, ore, and live stock showed increases 
as compared with last year’s figures. The summary, as 
cor:piled by the Car Service Division of the American 
‘aiiway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, June 30, 1934 


























Districts 1934 1933 1932 
I, 01660 culo Cece areaweneeek ewe 141,866 146,545 111,747 
POO 5500. Gi iaie ane alee Dene Gewlaigin 128,030 131,227 93,359 
PI, Sona Wala nte necorave See wass Selo 44,350 45,549 28,571 
SOI eS SNE 1a inh tics Ses Gvaaxa nes aerate 84,611 91,672 72,312 
TROMUENNODED ope sox anne 65% 000.0% 94,668 84,473 62,329 
OMEERT “WRONNBUEE ois ec eawicdicisindiscne 99,955 89,904 79,417 
RIS tts Ri aie ee 4e:61050 51,092 52,360 40,546 
Tetal Wester Disttitte: ...6..6<.6:055 0 245,715 226,737 182,292 
DORE Teel I okie itinas- neswnietenee 644,572 641,730 488,281 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 43,051 46,424 30,607 
aewee MICO bco ic p2b ip ackie ein ki scantiasooheie 18,223 15,397 13,657 
4 106,227 113,955 67 ,033 

6,418 7,216 3,037 

24,257 28,466 15,417 

34,875 18,817 5,103 

¢ 160,567 172,277 171,031 
PIN, 5 56/5-4:4 5,000 aiwisnsin ae wiea® 250,954 239,178 182,396 
eT Ee eee ee eT 644,572 641,730 488,281 
MN as icusas apbrer tig & eee a eI imate 621,872 609,627 498,993 
Ca nee oo te eer er nee 617,649 592,759 518,398 
dS ee OE eee eneney ners Meee 615,565 569,157 501,685 
WOO =O a4. nara armas ea ania Ske ele’ 578,541 512,974 447,412 
Cumulative total, 26 weeks....... 15,400,331 13,344,300 14,107,820 


The freight car surplus for the first half of June 
averaged 348,904 cars, a decrease of 6,384 cars as com- 
pared with the number in the last half of May. The 
total included 208,279 box cars, 91,609 coal cars, 26,683 
stock cars, and 9,474 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended June 30 
totaled 46,645, which was 2,209 over the previous week’s 
total and 11,356 cars over last year’s, according to the 
compilation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 

NE SI IE ca spin dis ¥ a ess WB g ns Gonos orm eia eas 46,645 21,056 
WR Rt Ea ie oe oisigianciadie aiatatuleidee.e Wikis 44,436 20,591 
Me SOS PMN tare orke. co a cd anew eases taic: era weal 44,482 21,502 
WS, Mb Re tices teva waeeiasi ccna reeds 35,289 20,638 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
I ee eosin species ce ia kAS 0e eo a0 1,094,453 602,090 
MG ME EN ener ee ie eee 900,680 459.664 
pe ie ie || RR ER Sai eon ee 1,076,846 528,864 


AIR-CONDITIONED QUICK LUNCH-BAR CARS of unique design, 
decorated in shades of green and silver and illuminated by 
“champagne” colored lights, were recently introduced by the 
Great Western of Great Britain. The cars, which are of the 
saloon type, with large windows, are 57 ft. long and 9 ft. wide. 
At counters, running the whole length of the cars, passengers 
may obtain quick luncheons or light refreshments. Seats are 
provided along the counters, beneath which is a recess for 
hand-bags, etc. 





Weigh-testing a 100,000-Ib. Scale Test Car on 
the Master Track Scale of the Norfolk & Western 
at Roanoke, Va. 


How Axccurate Are Your Scales? 


Twenty years of co-operation between the railways and the Bureau 
of Standards to improve track scales has resulted 
in consistent and dependable weighing 


scales weighed to the desired standard of accuracy, 

compared with 33 per cent that passed the test in 
1914, when the standardization of track scales was un- 
dertaken by the United States Bureau of Standards. In 
1933, also, the mean percentage of error of railway- 
owned track scales was 0.17 per cent, compared with 
0.65 per cent in 1914. During this 20 years the Bureau 
has made 13,000 tests of track scales, or an average of 
650 per year, and in addition has calibrated at least 
once each year all of the 19 master track scales located at 
widely separated points between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. During 1933 the Bureau’s three scale test cars 
covered 23,000 units, or 76 railways, in making tests 
of 864 track scales in 39 states. This information and 
that which follows is abstracted from a report issued 
by the Bureau of Standards on its track-scale testing 
service for 1933, and from earlier reports. 

Standardization of track scales was undertaken by the 
Bureau, following an investigation made in 1913, at 
which time only about 30 per cent of these scales were 
weighing correctly. At that time there were no stand- 
ards, as such, since every manufacturer was follow- 
ing his own design in scale construction and there was 
no generally accepted specification defining the limits 
of tolerance for accuracy. Individual railways either 
accepted the manufacturers’ designs or prepared their 
own. Industries that maintained heavy-weighing facil- 
ities generally depended on the manufacturer. 

Standards of maintenance and of the measurement 
of mass were equally divergent, with the result that 
while all of the scales on an individual railway might 
he giving consistent results, the weights thus obtained 
might not correspond with those on some other road 
that was getting equally consistent results from its own 
scales. Recognizing this as a situation which the rail- 
ways themselves were not in position to correct, the 
Bureau of Standards accepted the responsibility for 
instituting and co-ordinating measures for improvement 
by standardizing the methods of measuring heavy 
weights. 


|. 1933, 80.6 per cent of all railway-owned track 


As a further means to this end, the Bureau installed 
early in 1928, a master track scale at Clearing, (Chicago) 
[il., for standardizing the heavy weights that it uses for 
calibrating the master scales owned by the railways and 
others, of which there are now 19 in the United States. 
In addition, the Bureau has carried on considerable re- 
search of various kinds along this line, and has also 
co-operated with interested groups in the preparation of 
specifications for suitable scales, as well as in other 
projects designed to improve scale construction and 
weighing practices. 


Weighing Vitally Affects Revenues 


On their part, the railways, recognizing the impor- 
tance of correct weighing, have given intensive consider- 
ation to this matter in recent years, through the Ameri- 
can Railway Association and the American Railway 
Engineering Association, as well as individually, and 
have co-operated with the Bureau in the effort to put 
weighing on a sound and consistent basis. 

Since freight charges are based on weight, correct 
weighing obviously becomes a matter of deep concern 
to the railways, because incorrect weights immediately 
affect revenues. The extent to which this is true can 
better be appreciated when it is recalled that in 1933, 
a year of greatly reduced traffic, the railways of the 
United States hauled 1,258,826,084 tons of revenue 
freight; and that in 1929 this figure was 2,451,601,0% 
tons. A simple calculation will at once disclose the effect 
on revenues of an error of 0.65 per cent, which was the 
average error found in all track scales in 1915 and 1916, 
when the Bureau was beginning its work. 

Not only are revenues affected adversely by scales 
that underweigh, but if the scales of two roads over 
which the shipment moves do not weigh consistently, tt 
may be necessary to settle claims for overweighing 
when, as a matter of fact, there may have been no ovet- 
weighing. In recognition of these important influences 
on both revenues and expenditures, the railways have 
installed 15 master scales in various sections of the 
country, while 4 others are being maintained by other 
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agencies. The location and ownership of these master 
scales are as follows: 


Railway Owned 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Illinois Central 

Missouri Pacific 

Norfolk & Western 

Oregon Short Line 


Location 


Topeka, Kan. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Havelock, Neb. 
Centralia, Ill. 

Sedalia, Mo. 

Roanoke, Va. j 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Pennsylvania Altoona, Pa. 
Alliance, Ohio 

Reading Reading, Pa. 

Southern Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Denver, Colo. 


Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 
Owned by Others 
Bureau of Standards 
Carnegie Steel Company 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission 
Oregon Public Service Commission 


Clearing, Il. 
Braddock, Pa. 


Paul), Minn. 
Portland, Ore. 


While this is a relatively small number of scales, as 
compared with the number and mileage of the railways 
of the country, through working agreements each of them 
serves more than one road. To. insure that consistently 
correct weighing will be done by all of the roads, it is 
essential that every one of these master scales be cali- 
brated at regular intervals to show correct weights. 
Otherwise, the scales on one road or group of roads may 
be adjusted to correspond with one master scale, but the 
weights obtained from them may be inconsistent with 
those from another group that is depending on a differ- 
ent master scale. These considerations indicate rather 
definitely the importance of the work that is being done 
by the Bureau to keep all track-weighing facilities in 
accord with a single accepted standard. 

Illustrating the precision with which this work is done, 
the standard of performance requires that on preliminary 
tests, before any adjustments have been made, the error 
in the weights obtained from a master scale shall not 
exceed 0.02 per cent, or about 614 oz. to a ton, of the 
applied load. If an error greater than one-half of this 
amount is found during the preliminary test, the scale is 
adjusted, after which the error must not be greater than 
0.01 per cent, or about 314 0z.—equivalent to the weight 
of about six tablespoons of water—for each ton of ap- 
plied load. These figures, startling as they seem, be- 
come still more impressive when it is considered that 
these scales are built for the purpose of measuring weights 
up to 150 tons. 

Significant of the importance that the railways and 
others owning master scales attach to correct weighing, 
the standard to which they have maintained these scales 
is such that during the 1933 tests, only one failed to 
conform to the requirement of the preliminary test: 
eight required no adjustment, and on the final test all 
were correct within the adjustment tolerance of 0.01 
per cent of the load applied. 

This degree of precision may seem at first blush to be 
carrying refinement to an extreme. Master scales are 
used primarily, however, for calibrating scale-test cars 
which are employed to test track scales that are used 
regularly in weighing service. When it is considered that 
inaccuracies developing in a master scale are inevitably 
transmitted to the scale-test cars, and through them to 
the track scales, it is obvious that regular and authentic 
calibration of the master scales cannot well be omitted or 
the standards of precision relaxed. 

A recent investigation indicates that at present 130 
scale-test cars are being weighed regularly on these 19 
Master scales. The one on which the largest number 
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Minnesota Transfer, (St. 
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of these cars are being standardized, however, is the one 
maintained by the Bureau of Standards at Clearing, Ill. 
Being located in the yards of the Belt Railway of Chi- 
cago, it is directly accessible to the 12 roads that operate 
trains into this terminal and through interchange, to the 
remainder of the lines serving the Chicago area, which 
together represent about 40 per cent of the total mileage 
of the country. 

During 1933, 28 cars owned by 13 railways received 
43 standardizations on the Bureau scale. This was one 
more car than in 1932, but 17 less standardizations. The 
frequency of standardization of these cars ranged from 3 
to 42 months. Most of the group in which the intervals 
were greater than 12 months however, had probably 
received one or more standardizations on other master 
scales since they had been given previous attention at 
Clearing. 

Several of the cars had been repaired or altered in 
some way since the previous visit to Clearing, this 
probably being the specific reason for sending them there, 
and some of these showed wide differences, as was ex- 
pected, between the nominal and actual weights. Ex- 
cluding these cars and those not standardized on the 
Bureau scale within one year, 15 weighings developed 
an average error of 8.7 Ib. Six cars weighed less than 
the nominal value, eight were slightly over and one 
was substantially correct. For this group of ears, the 
average elapsed period since the previous standardization 
was 5.3 months. Considering the condtions under which 
scale-test cars are operated, this is a creditable record 
for accuracy. 

In addition to the 130 scale-test cars that receive regu- 
lar standardization weighing on master scales, there are 
65 others, constituting one-third of the total number in 
service, that are either not weighed on a master scale, 
or are so weighed only at long and irregular intervals. 
The reasons for this are that, in some instances, the 
zones in which they operate are remote from even the 
nearest master scale; in others, the cars are of anti- 
quated type, having wheel bases longer than the weigh 
rail of the master scales. 

During 1933, in connection with its scale-testing 
schedules, the Bureau was able to weigh 30 of the cars 
in this group. Of this number, 9 were heavier than their 
nominal weights, 17 were lighter and 4 were correct 
within the limit of error inherent in field weighing. Ex- 
cluding two cars having very large errors, presumably 
the result of major repairs, the average error, as de- 
termined, was 30 Ib. These cars, particularly in view 
of their number, constitute a real weakness in the scheme 
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Master Track-Scale House of the United States Bureau of Standards 
in the Clearing Yard, Chicago 
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Scales owned by railways 


Scales owned 


Per Cent Within Tolerance 


> 
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The Number of Scales Weighing Accurately Has Increased Since 1914 


for standardizing weight measurements and weighing. 
The situation they present is further aggravated by the 
fact that, in the main, the cars in this group are not 
constructed in accordance with modern specifications, 
that have been prepared to minimize weight variations 
due to natural causes. 

Of the 864 track scales tested by the Bureau, 568 were 
railway-owned, 291 were in the industrial group, and 5 
were classed as “other.” It will be noted that the rail- 
way group comprised approximately two-thirds of the 
total number tested, although more than 50 per cent of 
the track scales in service are owned by industries. As 





Relative Quality of Performance of Railroad-Owned and _ Industry- 
Owned Track Scales 


Percentage of scales 
tested that passed 
the tolerance 
Railroad- Industry- Difference Railroad- Industry- Difference 
owned owned (2)-(3) owned owned (6)-—(5) 
(2) (3) (4) (5 (6) (7) 


Average error in 
percent of applied 
load 
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an indication of the distribution of the testing service, 
312 scales were tested in the Eastern district, 212 in 
the Southern district and 340 in the Western district. 

Of the 568 railway-owned scales, 456, or 80.3 per cent, 
were found to be weighing correctly; 112, or 19.7 per 
cent, were weighing incorrectly, the average error for 
this group being 0.17 per cent. This average does not 
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The Average Error of All Track Scales Has Decreased Since 1914 


July 14, 1934 


represent the real magnitude of the error in these scales, 
however, since it is a numerical mean. In other words, 
of the 112 incorrect scales, 58 overweighed an average of 
0.41 per cent of the applied load, while 54 gave light- 
weight results amounting to an average of 0.53 per cent 
of the applied load. The scales in the industrial group 
gave slightly better results on the whole. 

A comparison of the relative quality of the performance 
of railway-owned and industry-owned track scales for the 
10-year period from 1924 to 1933, inclusive, is shown 
in the accompanying table. In considering the average 
error shown in columns 5 and 6 of this table, it should 
be borne in mind that they are mean numerical errors 
and that individual scales may have shown a wide di- 
vergence from the mean error in either over or under 
weight. For all groups, the percentage of scales found 
to be weighing correctly was 80.6, which is skghtly 
higher than the 80.1 per cent in 1932, and which es- 
tablishes a new record for the scales tested in any one 
year. 

Railway track scales are considered to be correct or 
incorrect according to the requirements of the tolerance 
established by the Bureau of Standards. Substantially, 
this requirement is that the indicated error shall not ex- 
ceed 0.2 per cent of the applied load, or at the rate of 
4 lb. aton. There is one exception to this rule, however, 





One of the Test-Weight Cars of the Bureau of Standards 


namely, that for scales engaged in grain-weighing service, 
a tolerance of only 0.1 per cent is allowed. This dif- 
ferentiation arises from the fact that a special tolerance 
has been recommended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, since the conditions surrounding the grain 
traffic requires a higher-grade weighing performance than 
that fixed for other commodities. 

Attention has been called in previous reports, and again 
in that for 1933, to the fact that modern specification-type 
railway track scales, contemplated as equipment for 
weighing grain when the special grain-scale tolerance 
was promulgated in connection with I.C.C. Docket 9009, 
have replaced but few of the older and lighter types o! 
track scales at grain mills and elevators. In the prin- 
cipal terminal grain markets, this deficiency in modern 
equipment is partially offset by the effectiveness 0! 
vigilant maintenance on the part of agencies which 
supervise the weighing of the train. At outlying points 
where such supervision is lacking and where track scales 
provide the usual facility for weighing grain, the effect 
of the lack of supervision becomes readily apparent. 

There has been a distinct trend recently toward the 
elimination of numerous branch-line railway weighing 
stations, and toward a more general adoption of the 
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weight-agreement principle of revenue-freight weighing. 
The immediate result of this trend, which is still in 
progress, has been to reduce the number of railway- 
owned track scales. An indirect result of this move- 
ment, which may be expected to improve ultimately the 
standards of industrial weighing, is that the railways, 
being relieved in part of the burden of maintenance of 
their own scales, may thereby be enabled better to con- 
centrate their attention on the industry-owned weighing 
equipment. 

A count of railway track scales in the United States, 
made in 1930 showed that there were about 9,000 in 
service, of which approximately 42 per cent were rail- 
way-owned. While exact figures are not available, it is 
believed on reliable information that at the end of 1933 
this number had been reduced to 8,500, with the prob- 
ability that 40 per cent of those remaining are railway- 
owned. On this basis the number of railway track scales 
has decreased by about 400, or 10 per cent during the 
period, and industrial scales by 100. 

The activities that have been described, and which are 
discussed in much greater detail in the report, have 
greatly improved weighing practice throughout the 
country. They have also had a very direct influence in 
improving the accuracy of a large number of individual 
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scales, while they have also focused the attention of 
scale owners on the importance of accuracy, as well as 
on the necessity for replacing worn and antiquated equip- 
ment and on alert maintenance. 

This is confirmed by the fact that during the 20 years 
of co-operative effort between the Bureau and the weigh- 
ing interests, there has been a gradual replacement of 
obsolete weighing equipment with satisfactory modern 
types. Likewise there has been a parallel improvement 
in the facilities for testing and correcting track scales, 
and in the methods of maintenance on the part of both 
the railways and private scale owners. 

Illustrating the cumulative effect of the several fac- 
tors which are mentioned in the report, Figs. 1 and 2 
are of special interest. Figure 1 indicates by years from 
1914, in which year the first tests were made by the 
Bureau, the steady increase in the number of scales 
found to be weighing correctly when tested. Figure 2 
shows the similar steady progress that has been made in 
reducing the magnitude of the errors in those scales that 
are found to be weighing incorrectly. It will be noted 
by reference to these two graphs that, whereas the former 
degree of accuracy was notably deficient, it now compares 
favorably with the results obtained with other classes of 
commercial measuring devices. 


Western Passenger Fares to Continue 


in Effect 12 Months 


Most comprehensive study of effect of low rates shows 
satisfactory increase in revenues 


road passenger fares in the western district for a 

further experimental period of one year from their 
present expiration date, or until September 30, 1935, was 
agreed upon at Chicago on July 9, at a meeting of the 
Western Association of Railway Executives. These 
reduced fares for all classes of passenger traffic were first 
made effective on December 1, 1933, for an experi- 
mental period of six months, or until May 31, 1934. 
This period was subsequently extended to September 30, 
1934, and the action on July 9, continues the experiment 
for a further period of 12 months. 
_ These reduced fares include a rate of 2 cents per mile 
lor one-way tickets good in coaches, a rate of 1.8 cents 
per mile in each direction for short limit, round-trip 
tickets good in day coaches, the continued complete 
elimination of the Pullman surcharge on the western 
lines, a rate of 3 cents a mile for one-way tickets good 
in all classes of equipment, a rate of 2.5 cents per mile 
i each direction for long limit round-trip tickets good 
in all classes of equipment and a rate of 2 cents per mile 
for short limit round trip tickets good in all classes of 
equipment. 

The decision to continue the rates for 12 months is 
based upon the results secured since December, 1933. 
During the first six months of 1934, the number of pas- 
sengers carried increased 32.72 per cent, as compared 
with the same period in 1933; passengers carried per 
mile increased 27.5 per cent, and passenger revenues in- 
creased 4.71 per cent, although the passenger train-miles 


eer of the present reduced basis of rail- 








decreased 0.78 per cent. While these are the averages 
for 134,066 miles of the 134,745 miles in the western 
district, the figures of several individual railroads were 
much more encouraging. One railroad increased the 
number of passengers carried 58.25 per cent, the pas- 





Table I—Comparison of Passenger Statistics by Months 


Number of Passengers 


Passengers Carried Passenger Passenger 

Carried Per Mile Revenue Train Miles 

Jantiaty, 1933 .660:% +00 1,962,924 249,050,537 $6,548,267 13,060,055 

en, ee 2,615,507 315,006,935 6,208,691 12,488,439 

Pebrwary,; Woes. 6s0 40: 1,941,439 223,427,352 5,744,787 11,667,495 

ne 2,283,492 277,072,692 5,487,101 11,247,416 

March, er 1,721,119 193,174,335 5,080,444 12,723,837 

aa 2,648,989 316,539,060 6,217,200 12,537,898 

April, ra 1,977,332 225,442,279 5,369,959 12,082,436 

eee 2,575,324 333,280,495 6,389,280 12,195,280 

May, |: eee 2,073,759 274,514,560 6,157,930 12,576,722 

ee 2,590,508 359,326,822 6,828,335 12,926,391 

June, |, | 2,463,516 484,175,601 9,989,923 12,763,188 

ee 3,398,913 494,827,464 9,593,323 12,901,030 

Total 6 months 1933.... 12,140,089 1,649,784,664 38,891,310 74,873,733 

Total 6 months 1934.... 16,112,733 2,096,053,468 40,723,930 74,296,454 
Per cent inc. 1934 over 

PE) wisd.ew'esaeenipiee sae 32.72 27.05 4.71 dec. 0.78 

Mileage represented 134,066.96 miles of 134,745.75 in Western -District. 





sengers carried per mile 36.18 per cent and its passen- 
ger revenues 16.48 per cent, while at the same time it 
decreased its passenger train miles 0.50 per cent. The 
figures for the western district in detail are shown in 
Table I. In every month from January to June, 1934, 
substantial increases were shown over the correspond- 
ing months of 1933, both in the number of passengers 
carried and in the number of passenger miles. Passen- 
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ger revenues, however, did not show the same consis- 
tent gain over 1933 due to the substantial effect of the 
fare reductions. In the first six months of 1934, three 
months, March, April and May, showed increases in 
passenger revenues over the corresponding months of 
1933, and the remaining three months showed reduc- 
tions. 

The report of the study of passenger statistics in the 
western district presented at the meeting is the most 
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intermediate class tickets at a reduction of 10 per cent 
were sold, yielding $2,644,394. There were 664 scrip 
books sold and 53,626 exchange passage tickets issued 
on scrip books, the revenue from these sources amount- 
ing to $575,044. 

This analysis of passenger statistics for the seven 
months from December, 1933, reveals a change in the 
source of revenue as compared with the same period be- 
ginning December, 1932. However, in making these 


























Table Il—Analysis of Passenger Traffic for Six Months Beginning December, 1933 


Percent- Percentage Total Revenue Percent- 
ageof Equivalent _ of Total Within ageof Average 
Number Total of Passen- Passengers Western Total Rate per 
Class of Tickets of Tickets Tickets gers One-way One-way Territory Revenue Ticket 
Se I OE. cone ceniinswanwostcametenes eraeads 422,409 5.09 422,409 3.88 $4,900,331.18 13.73 $11.60 
2. Scrip—Western reduced fare: 
ey nr ar SE, EO ok a vn ns cabesabeGlaadeawaners 604 .01 664 .01 40,118.00 11 60.42 
(b) Number of exchange passage tickets issued (revenue should be 
OED. dbedeeebosn eee 06 9000s thw h ons ereiececer wens eocccee 53,626 65 53,626 .49 534,925.53 1.50 9.98 
3. One-way coach and intermediate-class sold at rate of 2 cents per mile. 5,080,935 61.19 5,080,935 46.64 11,850,978.03 33.19 2.33 
4. Special coach or other one-way tickets sold at rate less than 2 cents 
ET Aris iran th ecee ante bad eeetihaw & ge ehieme wt meme Siam a See 22,921 -28 22,921 Py 4 | 216,951.76 -61 9.47 
5. Round-trip 10-day coach and intermediate-class tickets sold at reduc- 
Oe Ee er ere a eee ee Se 1,024,288 12.34 2,048,576 18.81 2,644,394.45 7.41 2.58 
6. First-class round-trip 10-day limit on general basis of 2 cents per mile 
in each direction (or corresponding fares where different limit 
ee ert rrr rere re 541,772 6.52 1,083,544 9.95 5,669,461.01 15.88 10.46 
7. First-class round-trip 6 months’ limit (or corresponding fares where 
different limit than 6 months is authorized)........-......eeeeeee 28,353 34 56,706 92 700,638.30 1.96 24.71 
8. All-year Excursion .......cceccsseccceccccccceceecenccsesesesees 24,238 .29 48,476 45 2,287,552.09 6.41 94.38 
9. Winter OXCUTSION 2c cesccccerccceecccesccceceseescenescereceesee 18,076 By ¥ 36,152 -33 639,761.40 1.79 35.39 
10. Summer excursion: 
EERE DE EE EL EEE CE RE 6,660 .08 13,320 sae 451,749.11 1.27 67.83 
NN PT CCL OR TCC CT COT CCRT CCC Cr TT 6,805 -08 13,610 13 217,836.16 .61 32.01 
le ND 6 06 04. 6.0ceerenee so etweenaesueeeneeek en 2,796 -03 5,572 05 175,606.08 49 §=63.03 
Cd) ROundtrip Coach ...cccccccecccccevesccvecvecsccveeccovevoes 1,999 .02 . 3,998 04 99,863.00 -28 49.96 
11. Conventions, Clergy, Century of Progress, Civilian Conservation Corps 
EE Sai ee eee Phan ed COKER EROE RK CERERD CHEESES Suh Eee eemees 159,600 1.93 186,068 1.70 980,739.78 2.74 5.83 
La CE INNES crevcccedsccesentctetesovenwens eeecagees ose 908,139 10.93 1,816,278 16.67 4,292,190.48 12.02 4.73 


























































































































Table I1l—Analysis of Passenger Traffic 


Percent- Percentage Total Revenue  Percent- 
Af ageof Equivalent of Total ithin ageof Average 
Number Total of Passen- Passengers Western Total Rate per 
Class of Transportation of Tickets Tickets gers One-way One-way Territory Revenue Ticket 
1. One-way tickets sold at normal one-way fares.........c0sceeeeeeee 2,556,135 44.10 2,556,135 351.09  $11,240,621.29 34.06 $4.40 
3 Sevte—Wlediere reduced-fare: 
OE ee ee | ae ee ee eee 4,404 .08 4,404 -05 276,382.76 84 62.76 
(b) Number of exchange passage tickets issued (revenue should be 
MED 4.06 CRCCOR EE SCEREESC VRAD RRR RH SHES E CEES HERS OOEEROEKES 295,685 5.10 295,685 3.60 1,918,920.95 5.82 6.49 
3. One-way coach and intermediate-class at fares less than normal one- 
ME 6 ac peGas JAC6dEN SER CRAMER EH AET ENE SHOR Ca Cems e 409,406 7.06 409,406 4.98 3,435,144.73 10. 41 8.39 
1 SS SR Cs ec wdntk Cede seek ee Ke RenReee ec amnnm eee 18,874 Pe 37,748 -46 70,796.35 «ai 3.75 
5. Daily, round-trip, fare and two-thirds (in territories where different ; 
basis is authorized for daily round-trip traffic, include in this item). 514,616 8.88 1,029,232 12.52 3,231,844.22 9.79 6.28 
6. Week-end, ore fare plus 25c (where different basis authorized for 
week-end first-class traffic, include in this item).............0+++ 363,927 6.28 727,854 8.85 1,769,664.67 5.36 4.86 
Dy SPE OEE « crccceeeueerreeus ES A ee eee ee 14,304 -25 28,608 i! 1,527,402.43 4.63 106.78 
I 6S os a ere he POOL ESSE Me Ree Oar aweoeecme wo 12,330 21 24,660 .30 482,942.72 1.46 39.17 
9. Summer Excursion: 
I a Se gs colaaianael al ns ae aia wares 8,415 aS 16,830 .20 562,462.05 1.70 66.84 
I cs a rh ofa rca saliva www era ee 5,587 .10 11,174 .14 280,360.63 .85 50.18 
a oss socal asa ohare baal ane eapeewesc ous ‘ 308 01 616 01 19,494.88 06 63.30 
SS FEET EFI CE OTTO LOCOS EA 537 01 1,074 01 26,816.31 .08 49.94 
10. Conventions, Clergy, Century of Progress and Civilian Conservation 
Corps cio ee en sou ok ak caus Sot ane oie ‘ 122,818 2.11 142,407 1.73 993.535.58 3.02 8.09 
Roe Fee Oe NNO ocepindetnd x ewe demsa waneuaenn acon eenusaeeet 1,467,923 25.33 2,935,846 35.71 7,163,015.24 21.71 4.87 
SMG Weare tie tad Ors. @ pbk die is Rare SS eee Oe AN a ieee ele mataees 5,795,269 100.00 8,221,679 100.00 $32,999 ,404.81 100.00 $5.69 





8.303,271 








10,892,855 100.00 





$35,703 ,096.36 











for Six Months Beginning December, 1932 































































































































detailed summary yet made of the composition of the 
passenger traffic in the period from December 1, 1933, 
to May 31, 1934. The analysis shows that 33.19 per 
cent of the total revenue was secured from one-way 
coach and intermediate class fares sold at the rate of 
2 cents per mile, 15.88 per cent was secured from first- 
class, round-trip, 10-day limit tickets sold on a general 
basis of 2 cents per mile in each direction, 13.73 per 
cent was secured from one-way, first-class 3 cents 
tickets and 7.41 per cent was secured from round-trip, 
10-day coach and intermediate class tickets sold at a 
reduction of 10 per cent. During the seven months’ 
period, 5,080,935 one-way, coach and intermediate class 
tickets at 2 cents were sold, yielding a revenue of 
$11,850,978; 541,772 first-class, round-trip, 10-day 
tickets at 2 cents were sold, yielding $5,669,461 ; 422,409 
one-way, first-class tickets at 3 cents were sold, yielding 
$4,900,331; and 1,024,288 round-trip, 10-day coach and 





comparisons it should be borne in mind that the same 
rates were not in effect during both periods. While one- 
way coach and intermediate class tickets sold at 2 cents 
per mile constituted 33.19 per cent of the revenue in 
the 1933-1934 period, the one-way coach and _inter- 
mediate class tickets sold at fares less than the normal 
one-way fare amounted to 10.41 per cent during the 
1932-1933 period. At the same time, while the first- 
class, round-trip, 10-day limit 2 cents per mile ticket 
constituted 15.88 per cent of the revenues during the 
1933-1934 period, special daily round-trip and week-end 
fares amounted to 15.15 per cent during the 1932-1933 
period. Likewise, the one-way, first- class tickets, which 
amounted to 13.73 per cent of the revenue during the 
1933-1934 period, amounted to 34.06 per cent during 
the 1932-1933 period. A detailed analysis for the 1933- 
1934 period is shown in Table IT, while that for the 
1932-1933 period is shown in Table III. 
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IN. Y.O. & W. Finds Profit in Studying 
Material 


Records 


Analyzing of work reports and orders by stores accountants promotes 
conservation of material and reduces waste 


By A. J. Sowarby 
Motive-Power Department, New York, Ontario G Western, Middletown, N. Y. 





TORES accounting, besides its function 
S of securing mathematical accuracy in 

records, is largely of an analytical char- 
acter. This is particularly true in railroad 
accounting. The interpretation of records 
discloses facts leading to a reduction in 
operating expenses. This is especially true 
with materials. By checking the records and 
reports which originate at different points 





first cars dismantled marked some of these 
spring coils as serviceable. The blue-print 
number of the group was given in some 
instances and the dimensions of the coils in 
others. The smaller point on Division A 
reported the coils by their dimensions, while 
reports of the last few lots of cars dismantled 
at the larger point on Division A made no 
mention of the coils. In charging out inner 
and outer coils to both local and foreign 








on a division and on different divisions on 
a railroad, the accountant can present a con- 
cise summary of facts and figures, pointing out past 
losses and future savings to the executive. This analysis 
and its possibilities can be illustrated by reference to 
specific investigations of materials which have recently 
been made on the N. Y. O. & W. 


Problem One—Coil Springs 


_In the specifications by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, springs and spring caps for freight cars, Classes 
L, M, N, O and P, tentative standard, adopted, 1921— 
an 1924, are listed in a table of spring groups, as 
ollows: 


Table of Spring Groups 


Class of | Number of Coils 
Truck Spring No. 1 No. 2 Spring Plate 
2B L 4 0 B 
2C M 4 2 . 
2D N A 4 D 
2E oO 5 5 E 
2F ig 6 6 F 
The prescribed dimensions of the coils are as follows: 
Outside Diameter Free Height Bar 
Coil No, 1—outer........... 5 7/16 in. 8% in. 1 3/16 in. 
Coil No. 2—inner........... 2% in. 8% in. % in. 


Rule 101 of the American Railway Association Code 
of Rules, governing the condition of, and repairs to, 
freight and passenger cars for the interchange of traffic, 
prescribes the use of 5% ¢-in. by 81%4-in. coils for 70,000-, 
80,000- and 100,000-Ib. capacity arch-bar trucks and 
for 140,000-Ib. capacity cast-steel side-frame trucks. 

The coil-spring study involved a check of the supply 
orders for applying spring coils to freight cars and the 
reports covering the dismantling of a certain series of 
85,000-Ib. capacity freight cars. The car-dismantling 
Was performed on three operating divisions of the rail- 
toad, Division A where the dismantling was performed 
at two points, and Divisions B and C. The spring group 
in the series of dismantled cars was Class M, consisting 
of four outer and two inner coils. This spring group 
Was assigned a local blue-print number, and spring 
gfoups and separate spring coils were ordered and stock 
tecords kept according to the blue-print number. 

At the larger point on Division A, the reports of the 


cars, the smaller point on Division A speci- 
fied the dimensions on the material supply order, while 
the larger point sometimes gave the dimensions and in 
other cases the blue-print number. Divisions B and C, 
in reporting accumulations from the cars dismantled, 
made no mention of the spring coils, evidently being 
under the impression that they were of no further value 
for service. Yet these two divisions, when drawing coils 
from stock for application to local or foreign cars, speci- 
fied the blue-print number, which was the same as the 
blue-print number covering the coils removed from the 
dismantled cars. 

A check showed that 400 cars were dismantled with- 
out any mention of spring coils—58 cars on Division A, 
55 on Division B and 287 on Division C. At the smaller 
point on Division A, which was the most accurate in 
reporting the spring coils recovered, the accumulation 
amounted to 70 per cent of the total number installed 
per car. Based on this experience, the number and value 
of spring coils to be accounted for and investigated from 
the 400 cars was: 





Coils Removed Serviceable Unit Price Value 
6,400 outer 4,480 outer $.75 $3,360.00 
3,200 inner 2,240 inner | 470.40 
Total 9,600 6,720 $3,830.4! 


During the three-year period involved in dismantling 
the cars, an average yearly purchase of $350 was made 
for new spring coils identical with the ones removed 
from the cars dismantled. On the basis of $350 per year, 
an expenditure of approximately $1,000 was needlessly 
made during the three years. 

From the number of 2,240 inner and 4,480 outer coils 
to be investigated, a supply of inner coils for 5 years and 
of outer coils for more than 10 years was indicated, on 
the basis of the consumption for 6 months. Only service- 
able coils are considered. A purchase saving of $350 
per year is indicated for the next 5 years by the use of 
these spring coils and to this can. be added the interest 
saved on $350 for the first year, on $700 for the second 
year, etc. Based upon a year’s average consumption, 
total approximate savings would be as follows: 

Supply of inner coils for 5 years, $500; supply of outer 
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coils for 10 years, $2,500. Stock books did not show any 
record of these truck spring coils being available for 
service, and only study of the reports which lead to 
investigation of spring coils proved them to be of serv- 
iceable character. 


Problem Two—lJournal Bearings 


Three divisions reported scrap journal bearings for 
one year as follows: 


EPR Seip tertamee kp, mine oe arte ee 53,000 Ib. 
|. SR Seen Se ent 0 ee ES 76,000 Ib. 
EE RE ae oe See ne eG mye es Mee 81,000 Ib. 

TE EE eg eaten: u ware c orteeatacecs 210,000 Ib. 


Division A reclaimed approximately 13,000 Ib. of 
hearings, showing a saving of 20 per cent of the total 
of 66,000 lb. of bearings removed from service on the 
division for the year. Divisions B and C reclaimed none. 
Farly the next year, the stores department received a 
shipment of scrap bearings from Division B to apply as 
credit against the purchase of new bearings, also a ship- 
ment from Division C. These two shipments were in- 
spected by Division A men with the following result: 


rom Total Weight Reclaimed Weight Per Cent 
meine OD gcc kceawes 6,570 Ib. 2,100 Ib. 32 
a Eee 8,100 Ib. 1,450 Ib. 18 
14,670 Ib. 3,550 Ib. 25 


This indicated a fairly average yearly percentage of 
20 per cent for reclaimable bearings for the entire rail- 
road. The general stores made a shipment of scrap bear- 
ings totaling 24,000 lb., being allowed the following 
credit : 


Brass journal-bearing scrap 


1 20,160 Ib. 84 per cent 
Lining metal reclaimed 


3,840 Ib. 16 per cent 


For comparative purposes, the average yearly purchase 
and credit prices for the year are given as follows: 


Lead-lined brass journal bearings......... $14.75 cwt. 

rass journal-bearing scrap.............++ 12.25 cwt. 
0 eer ae eee 6.10 cwt. 
Lining metal reclaimed (babbitt).......... 4.60 cwt. 


The money saved from the 13,000 Ib. of bearings re- 
claimed by Division A was: 





10,920 lb. of journal bearing brass at $2.50 cwt............e000. $273.00 
(Difference between price of new and scrap brass) 

2,0n Th OF etme Mistal at SICTS CWhiec sic cccdcccccccesvceees 211.12 
(Difference between price of new and scrap price) 

$484.12 

Cost to reclaim bearings at 50 cents cwt.......cccecccccccccces 65.00 

Pe I, oa do Hes 5006s ad bbr sen has etbed ore Creare $419.12 


However, with 13,000 Ib. of new journal bearings cost- 
ing $14.75 cwt. if purchased new, this reclamation of 
these bearings allowed the stores department to reduce 
requisition requirements by $1,917.50 or use this amount 
for ordering other material, since scrap credits are not 
credited against requisition figures. Applying this rea- 
soning to the 157,000 lb. of bearings accumulated by 
Divisions B and C, the estimated savings that could 
have been made, taking 20 per cent as the reclaimable 
portion, would be as follows: 


Journal bearing scrap at $2.50 cwt........ceceeee 26,376 Ib. $659.40 
(Difference in price of new and scrap) 
Lining metal reclaimed at $10.15 cwt.........--.. 5,024 lb. 509.94 


(Difference between price of new and scrap prices) 


31,400 Ib. $1,169.34 
Cost to reclaim bearings at $.50 cwt 157.00 


ee ey 


Net saving $1,012.34 


ee ee ee 


Correspondingly, the requisition requirements would 
be cut by 31,400 Ib. at $14.75 purchase price, or 
$4,631.50. 

It also developed that, instead of purchasing 20,000 
lb. of babbitt metal per year, an ample supply could be 
obtained by melting the lining metal from scrap bearings, 
the nominal expense of which would be offset by the 
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cost of overhead in handling new babbitt metal purchased, 
Thus, the following estimate is derived: 


Total weight lead-lined brass journal bearings accumulated... 210,000 Ih, 
Total weight of lead-lined brass journal bearings that could 

le I oe ce case dev cacebe wees eveseaoresee 31,400 Ib, 
NG ial Sh cares ane SUIS 6 BW oo 9 eb O06 be OB ei wedwne eines 178,600 Ib, 
Journal-bearing scrap (84 per cent of total)................ 150,024 Ib, 


Lining metal that could be reclaimed (16 per cent of total)... 28,576 lb. 
Based upon yearly average requirements for 20,000 

lb. of babbitt metal, the money saving would be as 

follows: 

20,000 Ib. at $6.10 cwt. (purchase price, 1930) $1,220.00 

20,000 lb. at $4.60 cwt. (scrap price, 1930)..........02ee scene 920.00 


Dee eee Fk Te I aaa ook 5 cio sk es ehcadieisseeeaseaqes $300.00 

Requisition requirements for lining metal would also 
be reduced $1,220. ‘This would allow 20,000 lb. more 
for brass journal-bearing scrap to be shipped to apply 
as credit against the purchase of new bearings. Sum- 
ming up, the combined economies would appear as 
follows: 


Saving to Railroad (Net) 


Lead-lined brass journal bearings that could have been reclaimed $1,012.34 
Lining metal that could have been reclaimed................-. 300.00 
NN a a a ai att ahd wah GIN ale da kid ae a ae $1,312.34 


Reduction in Requisition Requirements 





Purchase of lead-lined brass journal bearings ..............-.. $4,631.50 
ne ce ar err rere eer 1,220.00 
AE sao. Saka ecasend wed aot ad EO OE CaO Awe Rie ace easy SO BI $5,851.50 


Problem Three—Air Hose 


Over a three-year period, three divisions reported a 
total of 500 freight cars dismantled and listed the air- 
brake hose as scrap in every instance. The cars awaited 
dismantling for some time, and the air-brake hose had 
become porous through non-use and exposure. Investi- 
gation showed 400 freight cars still awaiting dismantling, 
with the air hose on these cars also in scrap condition. 
The loss on the 500 cars dismantled and the 400 cars 
to be dismantled amounted to 1,800 tubes at 75 cents 
each, or $1,350. The air-brake hose fittings were re- 
conditioned and put in stock. As a result of this ex- 
perience, brought to light by the study of records, the 
air-brake hose were removed, when 300 freight cars 
were listed for repairs about one year later, with the 
following results: 


60 per cent in good condition—360 hose fitted at $1.40 each $504 saved 
40 per cent in scrap condition—240 hose tubes at $0.75 each $180 loss 
Fittings reclaimed at 60 cents per tube for 240 hose.......... $144 saved 


Air-brake, air-signal, steam and tank hose were also 
removed from stored idle and scrap engine and car 
equipment, resulting in many fitted hose being put into 
active service and the reclaiming of fittings in cases where 
hose tubes were scrap. Hose is now removed from all 
condemned equipment when cars are condemned. 


Problem Four—Shop Orders 


In extending material charge slips of Division A, B 
and C, it was noticed that unit prices were continuously 
higher on Division C for shop-manufactured materials 
made on stock orders, while prices on Divisions A and 
B were alike. To ascertain the reason, four items of 
hose, fitted up complete, were selected. Division A 
fitted hose complete for its own use and also for Division 
b. Division C fitted hose complete for its own use, the 
hose tubes and fittings being furnished by Division A at 
the same prices as those used by Division A. Following 
are average prices for the years 1931 and 1932, for hose 
fitted complete by Divisions A and C: 

Higher 

Cost at 
Difference Division ( 
Year 1931 Division A Division Cin Price (Per Cent) 


1¥%-in. by 22-in. air-brake...... $1.31 $1.63 $.32 24 
1%-in. by 22-in. air-signal...... 1.43 2.32 .89 6 
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1%4-in. by 25-in. steam hose.... 4.97 5.26 .29 6 

1%-in. by 38-in. steam hose.... 2.91 sar -46 16 
Year 1932 

1%-in. by 22-in. air-brake...... 1.32 1.55 23 17 

1%-in. by 22-in. air-signal...... 1.28 1.63 39 27 

1%4-in, by 25-in. steam hose.... 5.06 5.16 10 2 

1%-in. by 38-in. steam hose.... 2.53 2.99 -46 18 


To substantiate the difference in prices, two other items 
of material were selected for study in 1932, as follows: 


Higher 
Cost at 
Difference Division C 
Division A DivisionC in Price (Per Cent) 


714-in. by 221%4-in. brake lever.. $1.15 $1.63 $.48 41 
DNR TM sshece siceenenvac 1:40 1.60 :20 14 
For comparative purposes, a study of the 13£-in. by 
22-in. air-brake hose, covering a 12-month period, was 
made. Division A fitted up 2,200 hose complete, re- 
taining 1,200 for its own use and supplying 1,000 to 
Division B. Division C made up 500 hose for its own 
use. At the difference of 32 cents for the year 1931, 
the hose used by Division C would have cost $160 less 
if it had been supplied by Division A, while the saving 
would have been $115 on the basis of the difference of 23 
cents per hose reported in 1932. The conclusion was 
that Division C should be supplied with fitted hose from 
Division A, or else that Division C should be instructed 
how to fit hose so as to bring the unit costs in conform- 
ity with Division A. Similar studies of supply records 
proved that the practice of issuing tank-hose tubes and 
having them fitted in shops as required for use was a 
better practice than to fit hose for stock on shop orders. 


Problem Five—Valves 


A monthly accumulation report showed that several 
sizes of globe valve bodies had been returned from the 
round house to the stores for stock. The greater num- 
ber of these bodies were new and had never been in 
use. For purpose of study, 1%4-in. extra-heavy globe 
valves were selected, and it was found that the valve 
bodies accumulated consisted of 12 new bodies and 3 
old bodies of one make and 20 new bodies and 2 old 
bodies of another make. Inquiry developed that 12 new 
bodies of one make were on hand because the complete 
valves had been drawn from stock to furnish repair 
parts not in stock. The stock records indicated that 12 
complete valves of this make were used, while, in fact, 
only the repair parts for 12 valves were needed. The 
bodies for the valves of the other make were on hand 
because that make of valve was purchased to replace 
the valve of the other make and only the valve parts 
were applied in order to avoid the necessity of changing 
the piping to fit the new valve bodies. 

For comparative purposes, the prices of valve No. 2 
are given as follows: 





MEN Sate 8 oop Sa cropene due Sey eews $.18 
SN ME POM. isk vkerdereg scale naeoes .44 
Disc and holder complete.............. -76 
PN INES ears Gant ak lclerere ers emsccraisie mae .34 
EE, GN BE cise -emencewetseesews 1.00 

$2.22 
Price of No. 2 valve complete.......... 4.09 
Ce OE UE IEE oi dick ei rccwccsnaces $1.37 


While most of the valve bodies not needed by round- 
house forces are laid aside and returned to the stores, 
many unused bodies end up in scrap piles. The first 
step in preventing this waste is obviously to maintain 
an adequate supply of valve parts in stock. 

_ It was also found that the No. 1 valve measured 5%- 
In., end to end, while the No. 2 valve measured 434-in., 
end to end. The changing from one make of valve to 
the other thus necessitated shortening or lengthening 
Connections, either case requiring about two hours of 
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labor for a machinist and helper, involving an approxi- 
mate labor cost, as follows: 


2 hours—machinist at 75 cents..........e+eeeeee $1.50 
2 hours—helper at 51 centS........ceeerereececs 1.02 
$2.5 2 
Less 10 per cent pay-roll deduction.............. 25 
$2.27 


The need of standardization was thus also brought out 
by the study, the conclusion being that standard end-to- 
end dimensions of valves will not only result in saving 
material costs but will produce labor savings and 
eliminate undue supervision occasioned by valve and pipe 
changes on locomotives. 


Rail Crafts Organize 
New Brotherhood © 


HE Brotherhood of Railroad Shop Crafts of 
‘]Aimerica came into existence on July 6 following 

a two day meeting at Chicago of about 75 general 
chairmen of the seven crafts, including blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, machinists, car men, sheet metal workers, 
electricians, power plant employees, foundry employees, 
shop helpers and laborers, representing 17 railroads in 
all parts of the country. The meeting, which was called 
by the Allied Independent Railroad Labor Organizations 
of Western Lines, elected temporary leaders and ap- 
proved by-laws. At a convention to be held in Chicago 
on September 4 permanent officérs will be chosen while 
the constitution and by-laws agreed upon will be sub- 
mitted to the convention for confirmation. 

H. C. Kinney of the Southern Pacific at Sacramento, 
Cal., and president of the Allied Independent Railroad 
Labor Organizations, will act as temporary president of 
the new organization while J. I. McConnell will serve 
as temporary secretary and treasurer. Dell Barnhardt 
of the Illinois Central was elected the Brotherhood’s 
nominee for membership on the national board of ad- 
justment as set up under the amended railway labor 
act. T. H. Davis of the Pennsylvania was appointed 
national organizer. 

General chairmen for each of the crafts were elected 
as follows: boilermakers, J. E. Moore of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas ; blacksmiths, T. H. Smith of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; machinists, James White of the 
Pennsylvania; carmen, E. W. Boyce of the St. Louis 
Southwestern; sheet metal workers, Joseph P. Degard 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; electricians, Dell 
Barnhardt of the Illinois Central and power plant em- 
ployes, Thomas T. Tones, of the Rock Island. 

The new organization merges the individual shop 
societies of 17 lines representing 62 per cent of the 
crafts. A primary motive in forming the shop crafts 
brotherhood was to try and obtain a place for a repre- 
sentative in the new national railroad adjustment board 
which has but 18 labor seats to satisfy about 37 organi- 
zations. Under the labor board amendment, railroads 
are not permitted to contribute to or in any manner 
have a hand in shaping the policies of organizations of 
their employees. The new brotherhood will afford em- 
ployees an opportunity to conduct their affairs inde- 
pendently of the American Federation of Labor. 

Opposition to the latter organization was strongly 
voiced by the leaders of the new brotherhood. 

All groups represented at the meeting have contacts 
with the railroads involved which will not be affected 
by the development of the new brotherhood. 

















































Electric drive for the compressor 
and for machine tools, turntable 
and locomotive induced draft de- 
vice eliminated need for high- 
pressure Steam—Electric water 
heaters allow shut-down of 
boiler plant during summer months 


Electric Power Eliminates Need for 
High-Pressure Steam 


Rock Island realizes 72 per cent on $18,000 investment by electrifying 
equipment in St. Louis shops—Steam at low pressure 
now used only for heating 


HE Chicago Rock Island & Pacific has been able to 
7 show a net saving of $13,000 a year on the cost of 

operating its Carrie Avenue roundhouse and car 
yard, in St. Louis, Mo., by using electric motors to 
drive compressors, induced draft blowers for locomotives 
and machine tools, formerly driven by steam. 

The Carrie Avenue shop and yard is the principal re- 
pair facility on the St. Louis division of the Rock Island ; 
here freight locomotives are given Class-6 (light) re- 
pairs, and freight cars are given heavy repairs and 
Class-A inspection. The yard has a capacity of 188 cars, be 
and there is an eight-stall roundhouse, a car-repair build- \ = 
ing, a water-treating plant, a coal chute, a reclamation 
plant, a paint shop, a freight car door shop, an office for 
the repair-track checker, a welder’s shed, a store room, 
an office for the foreman, a machine shop (in the round- Soe! cam 
house) miscellaneous washrooms, etc. There are at 
present 44 men employed in the car department and 26 
in the roundhouse. 

To effect the desired changes, a pole top transformer 
station was erected and the necessary changes made for 
substituting alternating current for direct-current motors 
and electric for steam drives. Motor-driven induced draft 




















8 As hs ee bet | al " 
blowers are used for locomotives, and electric water = 7: ie 
: Cee eRe = 
heaters for the washroom. A 20-hp. alternating current “Sg: NE 
motor for driving a line shaft serving 14 machine tools . eB 


replaced a 20-hp. d.c. motor. An air compressor driven 

by a 100-hp. motor is now employed in the place of the 

former steam-driven unit. The former pneumatically 

operated turntable is now driven by two 20-hp. motors. 

The coal chute is supplied by 15-hp. a.c. motors in the 

place of the d.c. motor. An electrically-driven forging — t,ancformer station where power is obtained for all electric requite 
hammer replaced a steam-driven hammer. Two 5-hp. ments in the shop area 
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electric blowers take the place of the steam blowers for- 
merly used in the eight-stall enginehouse, and a 5-hp. 
electrically-driven vacuum pump has been added to obtain 
the necessary water circulation in the low-pressure heat- 
ing system. Two 300-amp. welding sets were provided 
with a.c. motors, and a 714-hp. d.c. motor on a swing saw 
(used on the rip track) was replaced by a d.c. unit. Water 
for the carmen’s washroom was formerly heated by 
steam, but now it is heated by two 4,000-watt immersion 
heaters. This makes it possible to shut down the boilers 
during the summer months. The total cost of the change 
was $18,000. , 

Prior to June, 1930, at which time the present system 
was put in service, a 110-lb. steam plant furnished power 
for steam-driven tools, for heating, and for driving the 
direct-current generating plant. 

The high-pressure steam plant consisted of two boilers, 
only one of which was used under normal conditions. 
This plant was manned by a crew of three licensed engi- 
neers (one on each of three eight-hour shifts), and one 
fireman. Since the changeover was completed, one boiler 
is used for heating purposes and, since only 15 lb. pres- 
sure is required, it was possible under the city code to 
dispense with the licensed engineers and fireman and to 
use roundhouse laborers for firing the boiler. These 
laborers are engine wipers, and about two hours of such 
a man’s time is required on each trick for this work. 

Operation of the old plant required 250 tons of slack 
coal per month, at an average price at the mine of from 
50 to 80 cents per ton. Now, only 90 tons of coal a 
month are used, and the boilers are shut down about six 
months of the year. To wnload the 250 tons of coal, 
one laborer was used on each of the three tricks; now 
this work requires only about six hours of a laborer’s 
time each day. Partially offsetting the reduction in the 
coal bill is the electric power bill, which is normally be- 
tween $350 and $400 a month. Details of costs 
before and after electrification are shown in the table. 

G. W. Rourke, superintendent of the St. Louis-Kansas 
City Terminal division of the Rock Island, initiated and 
directed the efforts and economic studies that resulted in 
the authorization and completion of this project. Mr. 
Rourke’s staff and the mechanical department of the 
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One of the motor-driven blowers for drafting locomotives is ji 
by the arrow 


railroad, in which E. Wanamaker is electrical engineer, 
co-operated in preparing the plans and supervising the 
installation. The electrical equipment is maintained by 
the division electrician, whose headquarters are at Kansas 
City, 295 miles distant. This man inspects the equip- 
ment about once a month. Emergency electrical main- 
tenance work is handled by one of the machinists regu- 
larly employed in the roundhouse machine shop. 








Twelve-Month Period Prior to the Electrification 





























Cost Cost 
Month Cost of Pur- Fuel Cost of Fuel Cost of Cost of Oper- Cost of Oper- of Mainte- of Mainte- Total 
& Year chased Power Cost Handling Water ating Supplies ating Labor nance Labor nance Materials Cost 
Se 622.38 87.43 156.38 41.13 622.74 41.49 20.22 1,591.77 
MCCUE cicwkin odeesie 695.07 114.77 156.38 20.77 632.53 10.55 0.73 1,630.80 
oS a eke 602.08 97.18 156.39 14.39 613.24 57.10 417.04 1,957.42 
Oct., Wiiviwwes xecras 724.50 91.34 156.38 18.93 673,79 123.42 26.98 1,815.34 
See ae 764.34 100.76 114.89 19.16 647.51 37.58 6.47 1,690.71 
(eee eee 814.98 108.13 150.51 16.09 687.55 20.28 5.81 1,803.35 
BM F080 s ceeess beens 883.78 96.35 150.51 11.57 683.34 15.98 9.45 1,85 8 
SO eae 747.10 89.87 150.18 10.96 556.98 12.66 16.92 1,584.67 
March, 1930,.....  cosess 817.40 98.68 150.18 12.45 683.47 22.78 24.42 1,8 8 
Re eTe 701.34 79.58 159.18 16.89 623.71 33.68 74.29 1,679.67 
Te 614.31 82.27 151.87 19.05 643.32 18.42 3.76 1,5 
June, 1930........ 130.00 242.54 41.80 102.72 8.56 358.24 18.88 4.96 7 
LL 130.00 8,229.82 1,088.16 1,746.57 209.95 7,426.42 412.82 611.0 
First Twelve Months Following Electrification 
Cost Cost 
Month Cost of Pur- Fuel Cost of Fuel Cost of Cost of Oper- Cost of Oper- of Mainte- of Mainte- Total 
& Year chased Power Cost Handling Water ating Supplies ating Labor nance Labor nance Materials Cost 
., 2 oer 86= (il cc. “I gic Miacems # <acsece . auetemes 7 ee 389.14 
Aug, 1930........ —) are "SROs tape ##§  “ssaaen mize: 
Sept., 1930........ ———— 8 8=«~bedae ~ — eeeeine alee ca a 24.30 
Oct., B= ene 9 Smee 27.2 a,  - waueen 
De” , 400.31 193.11 ae 0C””C«C es Car cl 79.34 34.38 24.21 7 
Tan” oo ee 374.99 a” —=—“‘(<(“‘ié‘—C || lS 2.61 146.58 3.29 21.02 87 
Sg LS ae 372.98 Cr ree 1.90 147.02 41.89 1.63 
ee | ES 358.41 183.71 S  — ea 120.70 8.88 10.90 
March, 1931.02... 363.79 176.53 - "Scie “eee Serre 0.15 
Mr, 1931..... 02. 374.25 173.70 er 0.01 es keine, 8 * aa 607 
eee 374.88 a “yee Sexe 0.04 eal A AS: 42 
‘a > | ai ——- é€=—=—~—T llc (itt !~©~=€6UCUM UC“ ti‘ UC“‘“N UC“ 0UC(i«é‘«C gS 3 
Total ....cececee 4,520.57 1,042.09 59.85 jeenes 7.56 + 716.65 
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Youngest Railway Broadcaster 


O. B. Stoner, Jr., eight-year-old son of Roundhouse Foreman 
Stoner of the St. Louis-San Francisco at Kansas City, Mo., 
claims the distinction of being the youngest railroader giving a 
regular series of broadcasts. He performs over station WHB, 


Nobody Sued the N. & W. 


If this is not a record, it ought to be. Although 31,000 claims 
were handled by the claim department of the Norfolk & Western 
in 1933, not a single law suit was brought against the railway 
by a shipper or receiver of freight to recover for losses or 
damage to shipments. 


300,000 Miles on Track Car 


Andrew C. Anderson, Northern Pacific section foreman at 
Detroit Lakes, Minn., when he retired recently, looked back 
upon a career in which he traveled nearly a quarter of a million 
miles on a hand car, on a motor car and on foot, although at 
no time in the performance of his duties has he been more than 
a few miles away from his home. Mr. Anderson was born at 
Tronjan, Norway, on May 2, 1864, and began his unusual per- 
formance as a section laborer at Deer Creek, Minn., on July 11, 
1882. Two years later he became a section foreman, serving always 
in the immediate vicinity of his home at Detroit Lakes. His first 
service was on an eight-mile section of single track branch line 
and he closed his career on an eight-mile section of double 
track main line. The first 35 years he patrolled his section on 
a hand car and on foot and his superior officers estimate that 
in that length of time he traveled 125,000 miles. The last 17 
years of his service he was equipped with a motor car and 
he traveled fully 55,000 miles on that vehicle. They estimate 
that while on duty he traveled at least three miles a day on foot, 
adding 50,000 more miles to his travels. 


Mechanical Passenger 


The Pennsylvania was recently called on to make one of 
the most unusual reservations ever made for space on a pas- 
senger train. When the Broadway Limited left New York 
on May 30, one of the drawing rooms was occupied by a unique 
traveler, a “robot” or mechanical man, on his way to Chicago for 
a visit at the World’s Fair. In endeavoring to build a mechan- 
ical man resembling a human being, the inventors obtained 
permission from Fred Allen, radio comedian, to attempt to re- 
produce his head, facial expressions and voice. A corps of 
sculptors and electrical engineers worked nearly three months 
to complete the mechanical Fred Allen, which was built by the 
Ivel Corporation of New York. The mechanical “brain” was 
supplied by K. D. Andrews, said to be the only robot builder 
in the United States. The face, made of a patented flexible 
rubber, was designed by William Herrschaft, sculptor. 


Filming the Twentieth Century 


If the current movie, “Twentieth Century,” has any “bugs” 
in it, it will not be for lack of care on the part of the pro- 
ducers and the New York Central Lines. Closely co-operating 
with railway officials, E. Roy Davidson, director of special 
effects, spent many days with his crew of cameramen getting the 
exact scenes he wanted. Besides pictures of the regular run, 
movement of the wheels and movement of the drivers, it was 
necessary to obtain unusual angle shots of the smokestack, whistle 
and safety equipment. A Diesel generator locomotive was used 
as the camera dolly, and for six miles ran ahead of the special 
Twentieth Century, maintaining the same speed, so that pictures 
might be taken of the train approaching head on. One five-mile 
run was made at a distance of 10 ft. When the cameraman, 


Andre Barlatier, was satisfied with these sequences, the run was 
repeated with 20 ft. intervening between the camera and the 
Another run over the same track was made 
Full pressure 


steam locomotive. 
with a 40-ft. gap between the two locomotives. 


Odds and Ends... 
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was kept up in the boilers; the cylinder cocks were left open 
for effect and clouds of white smoke poured forth from the 
smokestack. After all these were taken, the runs were repeated, 
only this time with colored filters, half closed diaphragms and 
with the engine headlight lit. Then Andre Barlatier climbed on 
top of the cab and “shot” the whistle and the smokestack while 
the train sped along at 60 miles an hour. In this way effects 
were obtained from three angles—from the front of the train 
with smoke going away from the camera, from behind with the 
smoke coming toward the camera and, by means of the extended 
support, from the right with the smoke drifting at right angles 
to the camera. 

Still Mr. Davidson was not satisfied. The man’s desire for 
special effects is insatiable. A caboose was hooked on to the 
front of engine No. 5341 and the camera mounted in the cupola 
of the caboose. Two runs were made along the six-mile stretch 
to obtain a difficult angle of the engine with white smoke issuing 
from the smokestack. One of these was photographed for night 
effect. Mr. Barlatier next decided to do circus tricks on the 
locomotive. He mounted the camera on the runway of the engine 
along the boiler. First the camera was pointed toward the head 
of the train and then it was turned around so that the locomotive 
cab and the length of the train could be photographed. 

At the end of the fifth day, after shooting 25 reels of film, 
Mr. Davidson was confident that he had obtained the spirit 
and power of the Twentieth Century. The equipment was trans- 
ferred to an observation car and taken to Grand Central station 
and for almost a full day, Grand Central terminal became a 
motion picture set. As they rolled down from 125th street, they 
photographed the tracks coming into the New York Central 
station, the descent underground and the viaduct over Park 
avenue. In the station they caught the Twentieth Century coming 
in, passengers coming out and the crowds at the station. Later 
in the day they took pictures of the regular Twentieth Century 
coming in, the rolling of the red carpet, the red caps rushing into 
the train and the crowd issuing from the gates. 
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Copyright, 1934, New York Tribune, Inc., Courtesy New York Herald Tribune 
My, How the Scenes Have Changed on the Trains to Washington 
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Net Railway Operating 


Income Reduced in May 


Month’s figure is 3.8 per cent under 
last year but five-months’ net 
is up 93.8 per cent 


Class I railroads for the first five months 
in 1934 had a net railway operating in- 
come of $183,977,640, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 2.11 per cent on 
investment, according to 


In the first five months 
of 1933, their net was $94,918,398, or 1.08 
per cent. 

Operating revenues for the first five 
totaled $1,347,033,883 compared 
with $1,136,911,878 for the same period in 
1933, an increase of 18.5 per cent. Oper- 


which was at the rate of 2.75 per cent. 
For the same period in 1933, their net 
was $73,804,303 or 1.66 per cent. Oper- 
ating revenues in the Eastern district for 
five months totaled $710,290,410, an in- 
crease of 21.8 per cent above the corres- 
ponding period in 1933, while operating 
expenses totaled $508,997,964, an increase 
of 17.6 per cent. Class I railroads in the 
Eastern district for May had a net of 
$26,880,239, compared with $23,562,194 in 
May, 1933. 

Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for five months had a net of $29,114,- 
177, at the rate of 2.11 per cent. For 
the same period in 1933, their net amounted 
to $19,396,302, at the rate of 1.38 per cent. 
Operating revenues in the Southern dis- 
trict for five months amounted to $179,- 
313,248, an increase of 14.5 per cent above 
the same period in 1933, while operating 
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ating expenses amounted to $1,003,889,536 
compared with $883,616,031 for the same 
period in 1933, an increase of 13.6 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the five months paid 
$106,444,793 in taxes, compared with 
$109,042,306 for the same period in 1933, 
a reduction of 2.4 per cent. For the month 
of May alone, the tax bill amounted to 
$21,872,345, a reduction of $154,503 or 0.7 
per cent under May, 1933. 

Thirty-three Class I railroads failed to 
eatfn expenses and taxes in the first five 
months of 1934, of which 8 were in the 
Eastern district, 5 in the Southern and 
20 in the Western. 

Class I railroads for May had a net 
of $39,494 9g0, which, for that month, was 
at the tate of 1.99 per cent. In May, 1933, 
their net was $41,042,628, or 2.05 per cent. 
Operating revenues for May amounted to 
$282,023,664 compared with $255,241,381 
pe May, 1933, an increase of 10.5 per cent. 
Operating expenses totaled $210,011,001, 
compared with $181,578,430 in the same 
" in 1933, or an increase of 15.7 per 
, Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
‘or five months had a net of $121,670,303 


expenses totaled $131,572,937, an increase 
of 11.2 per cent. Class I railroads in the 
Southern district for May had a net of 
$3,986,374, compared with $5,589,445 in 
May, 1933. 

Class I railroads in the Western dis- 
trict for five months had a net of $33,- 
193,160, at the rate of 1.14 per cent. For 
the same five months in 1933, they had a 
net of $1,717,793, at the rate of 0.06 per 
cent. Operating revenues in the Western 
district for five months amounted to $457,- 
430,225, an increase of 15.2 per cent above 
the same period in 1933, while operating 
expenses totaled $363,318,635, an increase 
of 9.3 per cent. For May, the railroads 
in the Western district reported a net rail- 
way operating income of $8,628,367, com- 
pared with $11,890,989 in May, 1933. 


S. & S. W. Railway Club 


The Southern & Southwestern ‘Railway 
Club will hold its next meeting at the 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on Thursday, 
July 19 at 10 am. R. C. Bardwell, super- 
intendent of Water Supply of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, will present a paper on 
Treatment of Boiler Feedwater. 
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Storedoor Delivery Tariff 
Modified by Pennsylvania 


Changes are designed to improve serv- 
ice and make it more 
valuable to patrons 


The Pennsylvania on July 11 announced 
several modifications of its collection and 
delivery service, including a reduction of 
five cents per 100 lb. in the minimum rate 
at which the service may be obtained, and 
the cancellation of the 25-cent minimum 
collection or delivery charge on traffic 
moving to or from connecting lines not 
providing the storedoor service. The an- 
nouncement said that the pick-up and de- 
livery service is “growing substantially in 
volume and popularity.” 

As a further innovation, merchandise 
traffic moving between the Pennsylvania 
and the Erie, the Grand Trunk, the Pere 
Marquette, the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis and the Chesapeake & Ohio, which 
also provide truck pick-up and delivery, 
will now enjoy the same classification as 
traffic purely local to the Pennsylvania 
and this interline freight will be collected 
and delivered at store doors without addi- 
tional cost on hauls of 260 mi. or less. 
Commodities not previously accepted for 
truck pick-up and delivery, such as perish- 
able freight requiring protection in tran- 
sit, will now be handled in the new serv- 
ice. Likewise the restrictions heretofore 
in effect on exceptionally long or bulky 
shipments have been modified materially 
and these unusual shapes and sizes will be 
accepted with much greater freedom. 

Another innovation is the extension of 
truck pick-up and delivery to cover so- 
called “order-notify” shipments. This in 
effect provides storedoor collection and 
delivery for freight on a C. O. D. basis. 

Several weeks ago, in order to secure the 
reaction of patrons to the storedoor serv- 
ice, the Pennsylvania asked some thou- 
sands of them for suggestions as to how 
it might be improved and made more 
valuable and attractive to their particular 
lines of business. Many of the changes 
now going into effect are the result of 
suggestions made in answer to these 
inquiries. 


Reduced Rates on Canned Goods 


Southwestern railroads have approved a 
proposal to reduce the freight rates on 


canned food products, carloads, from 
Chicago and other middle western points 
to southwestern territory, including the 
states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. The reduction will range from 


4 to 7 cents per 100 tb. 
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Legislators Endorse 
Port of Entry’ Law 


Salt Lake City conference urges 
mileage or other use tax on 
commercial vehicles 


At a conference of the American Legis- 
lators’ Association at Salt Lake City on 
June 25-27, the Western Bus and Truck 
Conference was organized as a permanent 
organization of 11 states and Hawaii to 
bring about uniform motor-traffic regula- 
tion, The permanent organization includes 
an executive committee composed of one 
senator, one member of the house of repre- 
sentatives and one administrative officer 
from each of the states. E. K. Murray, 
director of the department of public works 
of Washington, was named chairman, and 
Nellie T. Bush, a member of the House 
of Arizona, vice-president. Henry W. 
Toll, executive director of the American 
Legislators’ Association was made an ex 
officio member of the committee and exec- 
utive secretary of the new organization. 

The conference recommended to the 11 
western states the levying of a ton-mile or 
other measured tax for the use of the high- 
Ways upon common carriers, contract 
carriers and private carriers. It recom- 
mended the study of the problem of “reci- 
procity,” uniform liability insurance and 
uniform limitations on hours of service so 
that all highways might be used on a basis 
of equality by vehicles from _ other 
states. It recommended that the states 
conduct studies for the purpose of obtain- 
ing facts upon which to allocate the tax 
burden of highway construction and main- 
tenance, and unanimously recommended 
the adoption by states of a plan similar to 
that provided by the Kansas “Port of 
Entry” Law. On the question of weights 
and dimensions it recommended that no 
state should permit single vehicles more 
than 35 ft. in length, and that the laws to 
be enacted in the respective states, with 
reference to the length of combinations, 
should not limit the permissible length be- 
low 45 ft. or above 60 ft. On the subject 
of weights the Conference recommended 
that the gross weight of a two-axle vehicle 
should be limited at not more than 24,000 
Ib., a three-axle vehicle or combination at 
not more than 34,000 Ib., and that com- 
binations with more than three axles should 
be limited according to the formula de- 
veloped by Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of 
the Bureau of Public Roads and actively 
supported by that bureau and by trucking 
interests, provided that the factor in the 
formula should be not less than 600 and 
not more than 800. 

The adoption of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Weights and Dimensions was 
preceded by considerable discussion, a 
minority report having been filed to the 
effect that in view of the absence of any 
uniformity in highways, uniform specifi- 
cations as to weights and dimensions of 
vehicles are impracticable and that the 
question should be left to the states. On 
the motion to adopt the minority report 
the vote stood eight votes for and twelve 
against, with the vote of the Montana 
delegation deadlocked and not counted, the 
State of California casting only one vote 
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which was against, and the Territory of 
Hawaii casting only one affirmative vote. 
Since the only hope for uniform legisla- 
tion in the respective states depends upon 
practical unanimity of opinion, it is obvious 
that the contested recommendations will 
not have a great deal of influence toward 
uniform action, particularly in view of 
the fact that the recommendations them- 
selves contemplate variable weights and 
lengths in the respective states. 

Some of the participants objected to the 
MacDonald formula because it is confusing 
and difficult to understand. The repre- 
sentative from Nevada endeavored to 
strike the MacDonald formula and substi- 
tute in lieu thereof a new proposal. He 
recommended the following language be 
substituted: “The maximum permissible 
weight of any combination of vehicles shall 
not exceed 20,000 Ib., plus 400 Ib. for each 
foot of distance between the first and last 
axles of the same.” 

The formula as submitted by the com- 
mittee, and which most legislators have not 
been able to understand, is as follows: “W 
equals 700 times (L plus 40)”, where W 
means the gross weight in pounds and L 
means the distance in feet between the first 
and last axles of the combination. This 
formula interpreted by the Nevada repre- 
sentative would read: “The maximum 
weight of any combination should not ex- 
ceed 28,000 Ibs., plus 700 Ib. for each foot 
of distance between the first and last axles 
of such combination.” 

Although the meeting was supposed to 
be one of legislators, nevertheless dele- 
gates to the convention of the Western 
Region of the American Association of 
State Motor Vehicle Administrators, held 
the preceding day, were included and were 
given the privilege of voting and member- 
ship on committees. Addresses were per- 
mitted by two persons outside the confer- 
ence, viz., J. H. Davis, representing the 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety, and by a representative of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the head of 
which is the sponsor of the controversial 
weight limitation formula which bears his 
name. The representative of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, moreover, was permitted 
to sit with the committee on weights and 
dimensions which brought in a majority 
report favoring this formula, slightly 
modified. 


Another Distribution by R. C. C. 


E. G. Buckland, president of The Rail- 
road Credit Corporation, has announced 
that another liquidating distribution will be 
made by that organization to participating 
carriers on July 31. This refund will be 
the ninth that has been made, and will 
amount to $726,502.40, or 1 per cent of the 
fund created by pooling the net proceeds 
of the emergency freight rates through 
March 31, 1933. Of the amount of the re- 
fund, $339,357.27 will be in cash and 
$387,145.13 will be in credits. 

With this liquidating distribution to be 
made at the end of the current month, the 
total amount returned to participating 
carriers by The Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion will have amounted to $16,961,370.08, 
or 23 per cent of the pooled fund. Of 
that amount, $7,353,890.97 represents cash, 
and $9,607,479.11 credits. 
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Government Control Should 


Receive Frank Discussion 


Possibilities in connection therewith 
require intelligent thought, 
says J. |. Cornwell 


Because of the possibility of government 
ownership of railroads, John J. Cornwell, 
general counsel of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
declared in a recent address before the 
Kiwanis club of Cumberland, Md., that it 
is high time for all to accept Co-ordinator 
Eastman’s suggestion to think about and 
discuss the advantages and disadvantages 
of public control and operation. The bulk 
of Mr. Cornwell’s own address on the 
occasion was therefore concerned with 
this subject, although he referred briefly 
at the outset to the consolidation plan re- 
cently advanced by A. J. County, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania, who would 
merge into a single system all railroads in 
Eastern United States including New 
England and the Pocohontas region. 

Mr. Cornwell dismissed the County pro- 
posal briefly because it did not appear to 
him possible of accomplishment since he 
doubts that “the American people will con- 
sent to the entire elimination of competi- 
tion in railroad service under any other 
condition than that brought about by gov- 
ernment ownership and operation.” 

The latter proposal, however, appears 
to Mr. Cornwell more probable, and thus 
he devoted the bulk of his address to it. 
He recalled Co-ordinator Eastman’s vari- 
ous references to government operation 
and then proceeded to sketch briefly the 
experiences of other countries in this con- 
neciion. In his studies of the history of 
government ownership of railroads in other 
countries Mr. Cornwell has not found a 
single country that has deliberately adopted 
government ownership of railroads as a 
policy; in every country of the world 
where there is government ownership it 
has been forced upon that country by u- 
avoidable conditions. 

Justification for the present discussion 
and consideration of government owner- 
ship in this country, Mr. Cornwell said, 
is due to the fact that the railroads have 
for the past four years been in a difficult 
financial situation. He thought however 
that if general business continues to im- 
prove the railroads will in another year 
be on solid financial ground, unless the 
Government inaugurates some further 
detrimental policies. In this latter con- 
nection Mr. Cornwell cited the case of the 
recently-enacted pension bill and also re 
ferred to the failure of the administration 
thus far to carry out the transportation 
regulatory program promulgated during 
the presidential campaign by President 
Roosevelt in his Salt Lake City speech. 
Also, Mr. Cornwell cited the extension 
of government-owned barge line opera 
tions, which he said have not only takel 
over a considerable amount of business 
away from railroads but have also ur 
settled railroad rates; “and now, at a time 
when the railroads have been promised 
regulation of their competitors, not only 
have they not gotten it but they also find 
the government extending its competition 
with them to other rivers in the far west: 
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“More than twenty-five years ago,” Mr. 
Cornwell concluded, “one of the most 
prominent Socialist writers in this country 
advocated the government’s pursuing a 
policy which would destroy the value of 
the railroads in order that the government 
might take them over without paying the 
owners much, if anything, therefor. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously we have, to a 
considerable extent, been pursuing that 
policy, taxing the railroads to create and 
subsidize unregulated competition. 

“Members of congress and private citi- 
zens alike do not favor government com- 
petition with. private industry as a rule, 
but when it comes to railroad transporta- 
tion there appears to be no general objec- 
tion to anything the government does, and, 
indeed, many citizens urge further activity 
on the part of the government in stimulat- 
ing competition with them. If that policy 
is to be continued and strengthened, of 
course it will be impossible for the rail- 
roads to maintain their present efficient 
service, and as soon as the time arrives 
when they are unable tq render such serv- 
ice the people will acquiesce in their ac- 
quisition by the government as much as 
they may be opposed to such a policy. 

“Perhaps Co-ordinator Eastman does 
not foresee any change in our governmental 
policy and for that reason keeps repeating 
the statement that the government will 
have to take over and operate the railroads. 
In the meantime this policy has not only 
made it most difficult for the railroads 
but has also caused depreciation in the 
value of their securities, with consequent 
loss to millions of people directly and 
many millions more indirectly, for the 
largest holders of railroad bonds are sav- 
ings banks and insurance companies. There 
are more than forty millions of savings 


accounts and more than sixty millions of 


insurance policies outstanding in this coun- 
try; consequently one can see at a glance 
how many millions of our citizens are in- 
terested directly and indirectly in maintain- 
ing the values of railroad securities. 

“I, for one, hope that the policy of our 
Government as it relates to the railroads 
will speedily undergo a change and that 
they will be permitted to get back upon 
their financial’ feet; to continue to render 
eficient transportation service and remain 
Privately owned as they are at present. In 
expressing that hope, I am speaking more 
as a citizen than as a railroad official, for 
T can not escape the conclusion that when 
this government embarks upon the sea of 
government ownership and operation of 
railroads, if it ever does, it will enter upon 
4 voyage carrying it absolutely away from 
our constitutional anchorage; that the same 
forces and persons who launch it upon 
that policy will cause it to take over all 
other public utilities, for there is much 
more agitation today for government ac- 
quisition of power plants than there is for 
t e acquisition of railroads. 

With the government’s owning rail- 
toads and other public utilities there will 
no Source from which taxes can be 
collected in sufficient amount to support the 

‘normous governmental bureaucracy that 
will be built up and to pay the deficits 
that the railroads and utilities would have 
at the end of each fiscal year. With that 
‘ituation confronting us we would be 
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obliged to go on and bring about the com- 
plete ‘socialization’ of all industry and 
eventually of farms and homes. Every- 
thing would have to be owned in common 
and all of us would be working for the 
government. In other words, we would 
have a communistic system much the same 
as there is in Russia.” 


Co-Ordinator’s Office Moved 


The Washington offices of the federal 
co-ordinator of transportation, Joseph B. 
Eastman, and of his staff, have been moved 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
building and the Hurley-Wright building 
to the new building just completed by the 
federal government for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Twelfth street 
and Constitution avenue. The commission 
itself is expected to move into its new 
building shortly. 


Craven Appointed Counsel for 
Co-ordinator 


Leslie Craven, who has heretofore done 
certain special legal work for the federal 
co-ordinator of transportation, has now 
been employed on a full-time basis with 
the title of counsel. Mr. Craven has re- 
signed from the faculty of the law school 
of Duke University to make this possible. 
For the present, he will be engaged prin- 
cipally on legal research having to do with 
the financial reorganization and consoli- 
dation of railroad companies and further 
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legislation which may be needed in this 
connection, including possible revision of 
the bankruptcy act. 


1.C.C. Creates Bureau of Air Mail 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has created a Bureau of Air Mail to 
handle the additional work imposed on 
it by sections 3, 6, and 10 of the act to 
revise air-mail laws. N. B. Haley, for- 
merly chief of the loans section of the 
Bureau of Finance, and more recently with 
the co-ordinator of transportation, has been 
made direc‘or. A sufficient force will be 
assigned from other activities of the com- 


mission to initiate the work which will 
later be supplemented from the same 
sources as the work increases. 
Net Deficit For Four Months 
$27,007,494 
Class I railroads for the month of 


April had a net deficit of $11,006,161 after 
deduction of fixed charges, according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
monthly tabulation of selected income and 
balance-sheet items. This compares with 
a deficit of $24,765,528 in April, 1933. For 
the four months ended with April there 
was a net deficit of $27,007,494, as com- 
pared with $119,645,754 in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Total current 
assets were stated as $1,069,702,735, while 
the total current liabilities were $1,383,- 
609,572. The compilation follows: 


SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 144 reports (Form IBS) representing 149 steam railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of April 
1934 1933 


For the four months of 


Income Items 1934 1933 
$32,264,603 $19,352,346 1. Net railway operating income........... $144,546,041 $53,876,645 
13,150,031 SS eeeG. 2, CORR TINE 6s oeieie <0 6i6-0:0 ig .wisiee scien ware 53,560,055 54,424,519 
45,414,634 32,503,002. 3. BN ere 198,106,096 108,301,164 
11,091,952 TE,O46.21% 4. Rent Sor lensed fORES.......6.6. 0c wesc 44,098,126 43,335,367 
43,265,685 44,293,395 5. Teberest GEGUCHONG 0 <.0:0.0 6. coisa siesiescnse 173,478,373 176,773,156 
2,063,158 DEO. TSE «G: CCE GE ioc ooo o.6 68 es:90:0. s.0 v0 7,537,091 7,838,395 
56,420,795 57,268,530 7. Datel GeGUCHOMS oo... sc scescues 225,113,590 227,946,918 
TTEMOG TCL «= ESA FES SSB , oin cic sicisclenewienandeeeses d 27,007,494 @ 119,645,754 
9. Dividend declarations (from income and 
surplus) : 

107,911 1,035,252 9-01. On common stock.............. 19,549,588 14,261,990 
570,735 229,842 9-02. On- preferred stock............. 3,866,835 3,530,007 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 
Selected Asset Items 


10. Investments in stocks, bonds. etc., other than those of affiliated com- 
Lrg CRORE, BECOURE JOT) o.5.c-o.c.5scsiesc cece 


1. Cas 


Ce ee 


. Demand loans and deposits..............006. 


2 
3 
4. Special deposits 
5 


16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable 


18. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
19. Materials and supplies 
20. Interest and dividends receivable 
21. Rents receivable 
22. Other current assets 


23. Total current assets (Items 11 to 22)...... 


Selected Liability Items 


24. Funded debt maturing within six months* 


ee 
26. Traffic and car-service balances payable 
27. Audited accounts and wages payable 
28. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
29. BRUCE TOMNMTON WODEIG s:<.6. 6.50 casiccesccccees 
30. Dividends matured unpaid.................. 
31. Funded debt matured unpaid................ 
32. Unmatured dividends declared 
33. Unmatured interest accrued 


bP EMIG: CUMEED GEE COPOEEED so 00 5-60 5i6: cc swewinsisie bn’ 


Se Ee 


17. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors................ 


COS 0-516 0:0 0:0 €O O06 60 bree 6 606: 8'% 


- Balance at end of April 


1934 1933 

Be Te te $752,042,429 $769,987,821 
aed cet eire ete Bh Oe OO 304,477,008 257,960,105 
Gow hans erm eeSae eens 32,818,776 31,340,354 
ceievn Sacenses Aneahek wae 44,413,830 16,689,594 
Srisria tee Sgtitanie’e aian aie oboe 6 86,888,862 31,134,274 
iPea rate hit tap cvamele aoe crew 6,572,473 11,704,041 
fitter sates ies eepiurmté aed 52,604,322 43,534,940 
41,958,833 38,768,732 


149,650,794 136,115,960 
304,907,738 305,667,186 








ere Sea. Mn eon eiire eo eR grE 38,632,452 40,098,290 
Fe ee ee eect 2,558,730 2,927,201 
Ee ey 4,218,917 4,728,572 
Pe ee ee ee 1,069,702,735 920,669,249 


136,972,188 157,198,802 











333,453,852 


cieaelece unre gactahalelens Secnlelnee 390,553,778 53,85 
vine igiaigsarStwieter a akcoe 67,532,520 57,624,955 
een tee heey fonts athe 220,473,587 212,063,667 
pals Sueriptncendual a eralsases acs 45,858,583 55,950,184 
Sate Seine he Derek le ae 262,399,947 186,854,848 
Speier ated ae eiatareies 4,717,647 4,927,947 
a betta conic seid ta kee aoa eee 229,181,999 66,314,524 
5 Gino eda Gh at Ge eee wee 1,050,965 682,636 
atthe Inleneie bie week alan 107,834,931 109,517,569 
Eee ope SMe ee 35,729,747 33,614,486 
pincer heme Roar Swale 18,275,868 14,532,199 
a Tr OP oe 1,383,609,572 1,075,536,867 


* Includes payments which will become due or account of principal of long : 
; c ‘ g-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 
Includes obligations which mature less than two years after date of issue. 


d Deficit. 
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Truck-Competitive Rates on Live- 
stock Authorized 


For the purpose of meeting the competi- 
tion of motor trucks the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 2, has author- 
ized the railroads to establish and maintain 
rates on livestock, in carloads, between 
points in western trunk line territory for 
distances of 800 miles or less, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision 
of Section 4 of the interstate commerce act. 
Fourth section relief was granted in the 
western livestock case subject to the condi- 
tion that rates from and to the higher- 
rated intermediate points should not exceed 
rates constructed on the basis prescribed 
in that case. The carriers have now pro- 
posed rates made certain percentages 
higher than the prescribed scales with re- 
duced minimum weights, resulting in lower 
per car charges on small-lot shipments. 
The application was granted subject to 
some conditions, one of which is that it 
shall not apply to any rate which yields 
less than 10 cents per car-mile on the car- 
load minimum weight in connection with 
such rates for the actual distance over the 
route over which it may be applied. 

“The purpose of the relief,” the report 
says, “is to meet competition of motor 
trucks operating throughout the entire ter- 
ritory. In Livestock-Western District 
Rates, supra, it was shown that, generally, 
rail carriers had not attempted to meet 
truck competition on short hauls, prefer- 
ring to surrender the business rather than 
accept it at rates which would be necessary 
in order to hold it. In Motor Bus and 
Motor Truck Operation, 140 I. C. C. 685, 
711, transportation of livestock by truck, 
its advantages to farmers, and extent of 
competition with rail lines is described. 
Since the above cases were decided it 
appears that the volume of livestock mov- 
ing by truck has increased to the extent 
of compelling railroads to adopt measures 
to regain lost traffic. To illustrate the 
volume and increase in the transportation 
of livestock by truck it is shown that in 
1926 and 1932 there were 56,499 and 145,- 
343 truck-loads, respectively, received at 
Kansas City, Mo.; in June, 1932 and 1933, 
there were 14,912 and 18,994 truck-loads, 
respectively, received, an increase of 4,082 
truck-loads, which would amount to ap- 
proximately 1,148 carloads. Truck move- 
ment to Kansas City was 13 per cent of 
the total movement in 1929, 17 per cent in 
1930, 21 per cent in 1931, and 30 per cent 
in 1932. Other livestock centers such as 
National Stock Yards, Ill.; South Omaha, 
Neb.; Sioux City, Iowa; South St. Joseph, 
Mo.; St. Paul, Minn., and Denver, Col., 
also received many shipments by truck. 
The maximum distance livestock is hauled 
by truck is not shown. 

“The proposed rates are 120, 130, and 
150 per cent of the rates prescribed in 
Livestock-Western District Rates, supra, 
for distances of 500 miles or less on like 
traffic between the same points subject to 
minimum weights lower than there pre- 
scribed. The percentages used in deter- 
mining the proposed rates and the mini- 
mum weights in connection therewith are: 
Cattle. minimum 16.000 pounds, 120 per 
cent of the prescribed rates: minimum 


12,000 pounds, 130 per cent: minimum 6,090 
pounds, 150 per cent. 


Calves and hogs, 
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minimum 11,000 pounds, 120 per cent; min- 
imum 8,500 pounds, 130 per cent; minimum 
6,000 pounds, 150 per cent. Sheep, mini- 
mum 6,000 pounds, 150 per cent. The 
minima prescribed were: 22,000 pounds on 
cattle between points in western trunk-line 
territory except the western parts of North 
Dakota and South Dakota; 16,500 pounds 
on calves and hogs; and 12,000 pounds on 
sheep. Temporary relief to establish these 
rates was granted by fourth-section order 
No. 10837.” 


Essay Contest for Young Railroaders 


Young railroaders in the service of 
Pacific Coast roads are being invited to 
participate in an essay contest under the 
auspices of the Pacific Railway Club. 
Essays, to be prepared on the subject 
“What the Future Has to Offer the Rail- 
roads,” must be submitted to the Club’s 
secretary not later than July 31, after 
which date judges will select what they 
consider the best papers to be presented 
by the authors at the August 16 meeting 
of the Club. Any man, under 35 years 
of age, in the service of a Pacific Coast 
road, is eligible to participate and a prize 
of $10 is offered for the best essay. 


Tank Car Service Code Authority 


The National Recovery Administration, 
through Division Administrator C. E. 
Adams, has announced the recognition of 
the following as members of the code 
authority for the tank car service indus- 
try: Col. N. L. Howard, North American 


Car Corporation, Chicago, Ill.; B. C. 
Graves, Union Tank Car Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. Baird-Smith, Service 


Tank Car Company, Chicago, Ill.; Henry 
Almer, American Steel Car Lines, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. J. Curley, Pennsylvania-Conley 
Tank Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
R. H. Davenport, Shippers Car Line Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y.; L. J. Drake, 
president pro tem of the Tank Car Ser- 
vice Association, Union Tank Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Lester N. Selig, General 
American Tank Car Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Eastern Car Foreman’s Outing 


The Eastern Car Foreman’s Association 
will hold its second annual golf tourna- 
ment and field day at the Race Brook 
Country Club, New Haven, Conn. on 
Thursday, July 19. 

For the entertainment of those attending 
this outing a program has been arranged 
to include a golf tournament open to both 
members and guests; prizes will be award- 
ed for golf contests and other games, also 
for field events for non-golfers. Special 
low-rate excursion trains to accommodate 
those attending the outing will be operated 
by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ferd from New York and Boston, Mass. 
Trains will leave New York 7:30 a. m. 
and 9 a. m. Eastern Standard time and re- 
turn at 9 p. m. and 11:59 p. m. From 
Boston there will only be one morning train 
at 9 a. m., but on the return trip a train 
will leave at 6:45 p. m. and there will be 
a special sleeper at 3:05 a. m. F. H. 
Becherer is general chairman of the out- 
ing. Applications for tickets for the outing 
should be sent to T. P. O’Brian, Room 
1977, 50 Church street, New York City. 
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L. F. Loree, Discusses Railroading 
as a Career 


L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
& Hudson, was among the speakers at 
.the “Choosing-a-Career” conference held 
in Newark, N. J., on June 26 under the 
auspices of L. Bamberger & Company, 
Discussing railroading as a career, Mr. 
Loree first sketched briefly the functions 
of the various departments on a railway, 
He then expressed the opinion that for 
the immediate future, openings in the rail- 
road field will be limited but that ulti- 
mately, when certain changes are effected, 
there will be a wealth of Opportunity 
therein. 

Continuing Mr. Loree said that he js 
not troubled about the future of the rail- 
road business as a whole since the rail- 
roads furnish “the best and cheapest land 
transportation service available; and with 
the elimination of unprofitable mileage, 
stations and other facilities which are no 
longer productive, they will in time, if 
left alone, work out their problems and 
fully recover.” 

Following his address Mr. Loree an- 
swered questions from the audience which 
was comprised of college men and women, 
In response to an inquiry about consolida- 
tion he replied that he did not think that 
the railroads would eventually be merged 
into a single national unit. “I think con- 
solidation was purely the dream of a 
politician who thought that it was a good 
slogan to get the public with,” he added. 

By another questioner Mr. Loree was 
asked whether the railroads could hope 
to compete with airplanes for speedy 
transportation. He replied that the air- 
plane is not much of a carrier—it doesn't 
carry much weight. Continuing to a dis- 
cussion of highway competition he said 
that the passenger business lost by the rail- 
roads is going largely to private automo- 
biles. He doesn’t think that the motor bus 
business has much future. “About half 
of them are employed in transporting 
school children, and you can buy any of 
the others on the market at considerably 
less than they cost,” he said. “The motor 
truck,” Mr. Loree continued, “is a matter 
of highway safety. You can’t kill 32,000 
people a year in this country, without 
somebody, some day, saying you have got 
to stop!” 

Asked if the internal combustion en- 
gine, such as is employed in most of the 
streamlined trains today, is apt to replace 
the steam engine, Mr. Loree replied: 
“About half the weight of those stream- 
lined trains is in the engine, so you Can 
see what a problem that is, in and of itself. 
I think it is a brand-new proposition that 
hasn’t been thrashed out yet. I don’t know 
the answer, myself. The steam people have 
been awakened at last and are making 
very great progress.” 


Modification of Accounting System 
for Short Lines 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by Commissioner Eastman, has issued 4 
modification of its uniform system of ac 
counts providing that there shall be added 
to the list of primary accounts for Class II 
railroads, account 1210, ‘“Equalization— 
Way and structures,” and to accounts for 
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Class III railroads, account 2208, “Equali- 
zation—Way and structures,” under general 
account I, Maintenance of Way and struc- 
tures. These accounts to correspond with 
account 280, “Equalization— Way and 
sructures” for Class I railroads. 

Class II and III are also carriers 
guthorized to reduce the number of 
primary accounts under general account 
I, Maintenance of Equipment. 

The Railway Accounting Officers’ Asso- 
cation has printed the modifications for 
the Class II and Class III carriers in a 
form suitable for insertion in the existing 
dassifications, which may be obtained from 
the association at 5 cents each when or- 
dered in lots of 10 or more and 10 cents 
each when ordered in lots of less than 10. 


Low Sunday Fares on Maine Central 


The Maine Central is selling on Sundays 
during July, round-trip tickets at 1% cents 
amile, less than one-half the regular rates. 
The same reduction will apply on round- 
trip tickets to any station on the Boston & 
Maine. 


Whitney Out as Labor’s Chairman 


A. F. Whitney on July 11 resigned as 
chairman of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association, giving as the reason his added 
duties in connection with the coming tri- 
ennial convention of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, of which he is presi- 


' dent. 


North Western Opens New Chicago 
Ticket Office 


The Chicago & North Western, on July 
9, opened a new Chicago city ticket office 
at 148 South Clark Street, in the south- 
east corner of the new Field building. The 
feature of the new office is that it is fully 
air conditioned. The office at 137 South 
La Salle Street, which this company has 
occupied for a little more than a year, will 
be closed. 


R.F.C. Loans to Railroads 


From the beginning of its operations on 
February 2, 1932, to the close of business 
on June 30, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation had authorized loans to rail- 
toads amounting to $420,699,930, of which 
$41,645,844 had been disbursed and $58,- 
261,276 had been repaid. Most of the 
loans, however, were made in 1932 and 
1933. As of December 30, 1933, the total 
authorizations were $411,845,678 and the 
total disbursements were $394,094,258. 


Not a Passenger While Transferring 


The Missouri Supreme Court has r@led 
that a person transferring from one pub- 
Ic carrier to another is not a passenger 
of either while the transferring is in proc- 
‘ss. The ruling reverses a judgment for 
$10,500 obtained by Phillip G. Anton, a St. 

ls musician, in the circuit court against 
the St. Louis Public Service Company. 
Mr. Anton was injured last summer when 
he tripped over a bus stop sign at the 
intersection of DeBaliviere avenue and 

Delmar boulevard while transferring from 
4 street car to a motor bus. Commissioner 
ames A. Cooley, who wrote the opinion, 
Stated that Anton was not a passenger be- 
cause he was not on a vehicle. Further- 
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more, the company had not directed or 
invited him to walk as he did and that, 
therefore, there was no negligence on the 
part of the company. 


High Railroad Taxes in Georgia 


H. D. Pollard, receiver of the Central 
of Georgia, in a statement to the people 
of Georgia, issued through his regular 
monthly newspaper bulletin, calls attention 
to the fact that the authorities of that state, 
having advanced the assessments of rail- 
road property in 1934 in some cases more 
than 100 per cent over 1933, not only 
defend such action, but freely state that 
it is a retaliatory or a punitive measure. 

The Central of Georgia found its assess- 
ment increased 120 per cent, although there 
had been no increase whatever in the ac- 
tual value of the property; and the com- 
pany still owes for a part of its taxes in 
1932. For 1931 the company had to borrow 
$1,300,000 with which to pay taxes. Such 
use of taxing power is, says Mr. Pollard, 
without a parallel; and, with the serious 
problems now before him, he asks for con- 
structive criticism and suggestions. 


Southeastern Roads Propose Increase 
in Cotton Rates 


Southeastern railroads have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to put into effect on short notice 
some increases in the rates on cotton which 
were made effective last year as an ex- 
perimental basis to meet truck and barge 
competition. They ask permission to es- 
tablish by July 31 on ten days’ notice a 





Labor Conditions in Highway 
Transport in Canada 
The May issue of Monthly Labor 
Review, official publication of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, contains a short article on wages 
and working conditions in the motor 


transport industry in Ontario. Says 
the Review, in part: 
“Exceedingly unsatisfactory condi- 


tions of work of employees in the 
automotive transport industry in the 
Province of Ontario were disclosed 
through a recent investigation made by 
the Provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labor. According to the report, re- 
viewed in the Canadian Labor Gazette 
of February, 1934, low wages are paid 
to drivers and other employees, the 
methods of pay are improper, hours 
are long and irregular, there are too 
many operators, and the cut-throat com- 
petition which results reduces trans- 
portation charges below actual cost. 
The inadequacy of the business methods 
and the difficulties of enforcing the 
Public Commercial Vehicle Act with 
reference to classifications, markers, 
hours, etc., add to the other problems 
of the industry.” 

The article then discloses that of 
1,265 drivers concerning whom reports 
were received almost half were work- 
ing over 60 hours per week and that 
considerably less than half of them 
were receiving over $20 a week as com- 
pensation. 
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15 per cent increase within the Mississippi 
Valley and from that territory, with a 
maximum increase of 5 cents per hundred 
pounds, but with some exceptions to the 
general rule which will make lower in- 
creases. In explanation it was stated to 
the commission that considering the revenue 
results from the operation of the reduced 
rates and some change in the trucking 
situation, the railroads felt it their duty 
to consider whether it might not be 
practicable to bring about some slight in- 
creases in the existing low level of rates 
and that the resulting rates would still be 
materially lower than the rates approved 
by the commission in the general cotton 
rate case. 


Simplification of Interline Accounting 
Plan in Effect 


E. R. Woodson, chairman of the joint 
committee of traffic executives and ac- 
counting officers appointed by the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, has issued a 
notice announcing that the agreement of 
the carriers for simplification of interline 
accounting (sometimes referred to as the 
report of the joint committee) : 

1. Applies intraterritorially, as well as 
interterritorially. 

2. Supersedes and cancels rules and 
recommendations of railway associations 
or groups, to the extent of any conflict. 

3. Exempts Docket 17000, Part 2, and 
cases now on formal complaint before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

4. Has become effective with the accounts 
for the month of June, 1934. 


Fast Long-Distance Trains in France 


The distinction of being the fastest long- 
distance train in the world appears, for 
the present at least, to belong to the Sud 
Express of the Paris-Orleans-Midi rail- 
ways of France, according to an editorial 
appearing in a recent issue of the Rail- 
way Gazette (London). This French 
train, the Gazette says, is the first in rail- 
way history to cover a distance of more 
than 300 mi. at a speed of more than 60 
m.p.h. including stops. It is now sched- 
uled to make the 362-mi. run from Paris 
to Bordeaux in 355 min. with four stops 
en route. On one section of this route 
that between Poitiers to Angouleme—the 
schedule calls for a 70-mi. run in one 
hour, thus, the Gazette says, introducing 
the first 70 m.p.h. booking into France. 

The editorial also mentions another fast 
schedule in France, that of a Nancy-Paris 
trait of the Est which now covers this 
219 mi. non-stop in 216 min., the first non- 
stop run of over 200 mi. scheduled at an 
average speed in excess of 60 m.p.h. 


“Package Travel” at Bargain Prices 


As an added incentive to travel to the 
Century of Progress at Chicago, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific is 
operating week-end, all-expense escorted 
coach tours from points on its lines, one 
of the features being the assignment of 
seats to passengers. Under the plan, the 
passenger pays a certain amount and for 
it receives a round-trip ticket, a double 
coach seat, transportation from the station 
to the Fair grounds and from the grounds 
to the hotel, one or more admissions to 
the Fair, one or more nights’ lodgings, 
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Supply Trade 








The Holland Company, McCormick 
nuilding, Chicago, has been incorporated 
py Cyrus J. Holland. 


Frank W. Blake, representative of 
The Garlock Packing Company, Pal- 


E myra, N. Y., with headquarters at Omaha, 
P Neb., has been transferred to Chicago. 


A. C. Deverell, representative of the 
Standard Car Truck Company, has re- 
signed to become representative of the 
Equipment Specialties Company, 
Chicago. 


John F. Deems has been appointed 
representative of the Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Company, Cicero, IIl., with head- 
quarters at 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. George L. Green has been ap- 
pointed representative at Chicago. 


Jenks Heads Car Appliances 
~ Code Authority 


The Code Authority of the Railway Car 
Appliances Industries, at a meeting in 
Chicago on July 11, elected, as its chair- 
man, Charles D. Jenks, president of the 
Chicago Car Roofing Company. William 
H. Winslow, Jr., of Defrees, Buckingham, 
Jones & Hoffman, was elected secretary. 


Administration Members of Code 
Authorities 


The National Recovery Administration 
on July 9 announced the appointment of 
the following administration *members, 
without vote, of the code authorities of 
the several industries indicated below: 

Professor R. H. Danforth for the Small 
Locomotive Manufacturing Industry. Prof. 
Danforth has been professor. of mechanics 
and materials at the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, since 1914. 
He has also served as consultant for the 
Packard Motor Company, Cleveland Trac- 
tor Company, the Goodyear Rubber Com- 
pany and the New York Central Railroad. 

George C. Dent for the Woodwork 
Division of the Lumber Code Authority, 
Inc, for the Lumber and Timber Products 
Industries. Mr. Dent has been in trade as- 
sociation work. In 1912 he organized the 
Western Efficiency Society in Chicago and 
served as its secretary until 1917. He then 
became secretary of the Society of In- 
dustrial Managers. 

_Edgar E. Brosius for the Code Authority 
lor the Railway and Industrial Spring 
ndustry, a sub-division of the Machinery 
and Allied Products Industry. Mr. Brosius 
§ president and general manager of Edgar 

Brosius, Inc., Sharpsburg, Penna., 
manufacturer of blast furnace equipment. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph B. Card, president of the In- 
lana Wood Preserving Company, Terra 
Haute, Ind., died at Highland Park, Ill, 
® June 10 of pneumonia. 


Pig Thomas, assistant sales manager of 
e General Railway Signal Company, 
chester, N. Y., died from a heart attack 
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on July 9, at his home in that city. Mr. 
Thomas was born in New York City on 
May 14, 1867. He was graduated from 
Princeton University and followed a rail- 
road career. In 1901 he became resident 
manager at Chicago, of the Taylor Sigral 





L. Thomas 


Company, a predecessor of the General 
Railway Signal Company. After serving 
in that capacity for 24 years Mr. Thomas, 
on November 1, 1925, was promoted to 
assistant sales manager with headquarters 
at Rochester, which position he occupied 
until his death, Mr. Thomas was member 
No. 81 of the Railway Signal Association, 
the forerunner of the A.R.A., Signal Sec- 
tion and took an active interest in the 
affairs of the association. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


Byers GENUINE WRrRouGHT IRON 
Piates.— The A. M. Byers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has published a 16-page 
attractively printed booklet bearing this 
title which shows the many applications 
of Byers genuine wrought iron plates and 
sheets. A considerable part of the space 
in the booklet is taken up by a large num- 
ber of photographs illustrating the various 
ways that these plates and sheets have 
been used. 





G. W. R. Train Numbers 


Numbering of Passenger Trains on the Great 


Western of Great Britain in heavy Saturday 
Travel. See Railway Age, June 30, page 998. 
The ‘5’? indicates that the train originated at 
Exeter, and ‘583’ means that this is a fourth 
section of No. 580. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THE SEABOARD AIR LINE is inquiring for 
100 phosphate cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 

THE MEXIcAN Rattway is inquiring for 
20 automobile cars and 30 box cars, all of 
40 tons’ capacity. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE Board oF TRANSPORTATION, 250 
Hudson street, New York, will receive 
bids until 11:30 am., Daylight Saving 


time, July 20, for about 6,000 tons of 
track rail, 375 tons guard rail and mis- 
cellaneous spikes, bolts and tie plates. 


CENTRAL OF New Jersey.—A contract 
has been given to the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works for 265 tons of steel, for a bridge 
to be built two miles west of Raritan sta- 
tion Bridgewater township in 
county, N. J. Richards & Gaston, 
are the contractors. 


Somerset 


Ine... 


THE SovutrHERN Paciric has ordered 190 
tons of structural steel for a bridge af 
Truckee, Cal., from the Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co., and 200 tons for a bridge at 
Gaviota, and 200 tons for a bridge at 
Lento, from the McClintic - Marshall 
Corporation. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


THE UNITED StaTES War DEPARTMENT, 
United States Engineer office, Memphis, 
Tenn., will receive bids until 2 p.m. July 
20, for one 20-ton locomotive crane of full 
revolving type, equipped for general crane 
service and for car switching, to have a 
total weight in working order 
than 130,000 Ib. 


less 


not 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Air Conditioning 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, now has 152 air-conditioned 
in service on its trains, including 63 
coaches, smokers and combination cars, 43 
parlor cars, 29 dining cars, 14 sleepers, 
and 3 club cars. Additional cars are daily 
being received from the shops where they 
are being equipped with the air-cooling and 
purifying systems, and 65 additional cars 
are expected to be placed in service during 
the balance of this month. Some of the 
cars are equipped with an ice-cooling sys- 
tem, and others with mechanical air-con- 
ditioning. Next year the management 
hopes to have all its through train service 
100 per cent air-conditioned. By that time 
the 50 new cars and the stream-lined Rail- 
Zeppelin being built by the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Company, all of which will also 
be air-conditioned, will be ready for serv- 
ice, making possible complete air-condi- 
tioning of the entire through service. 


cars 





Financial 





Cuicaco & Nortn WeEstTEerRN.—P.W.A. 
Loan Apfplication Withdrawn Because of 
P.W.A. Labor Requirements.—The Escan- 
aba, Iron Mountain & Western, a sub- 
sidiary of the North Western, has with- 
drawn its application for a loan of 
$3,500,000 which had been allotted to it 
by the Public Works Administration for 
the construction of an ore dock at Esca- 
naba, Mich., because of the P.W.A. labor 
requirements as to employees of outside 
contractors. At the request of the appli- 
cants the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has also withdrawn the joint application 
of the North Western and of the Escanaba 
company for authority to issue and pledge 
securities in connection with the proposed 
loan. 


Cuicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Bonds.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue and sell $6,278,000 of first and re- 
funding mortgage 5% per cent bonds here- 
tofore nominally issued and pledged, for 
the purpose of paying its note to the 
United States for $5,950,000 and 90-day 
notes to three Chicago banks. The com- 
pany has received an offer of 101 for the 
bonds. 


Cuicaco, St. PAut, MInNeEAPotis & 
Omaua.—Abandonment.— This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon its 
line from Elmwood, Wis., to Weston, 8.91 
miles. 


DeL_ta VALLEY & SoUTHERN.—Acquisi- 
tion—This company, recently incorpor- 
ated in Arkansas, has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire and operate a line formerly 
operated by the St. Louis-San Francisco 
from Deckerville, Ark., to Evadale Junc- 
tion, 18.1 miles. 


Gutr, Mostre & NortTHERN. — Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon a branch line extending from 
McLain, Miss., to Piave, 25.4 mi. 


MissourI-KANSAS Bett Raitway & 
TERMINAL Company.—R. F. C. Loan.—- 
This company has applied to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for a loan 
of $11,000,000 for the purpose of com- 
pleting construction of a line from Kansas 
City, Mo., 122.52 miles through Topeka, 
Leavenworth, Valley Falls, Oskaloosa and 
Tonganoxie, utilizing parts of existing 
lines, the construction of a terminal build- 
ing at Kansas City, and the refunding of 
loans amounting to $3,927,750 previously 
made by the federal government to the 
Missouri & North Arkansas and the Wich- 
ita Northwestern. Charles Clay Briggs, 
of Wyandotte county, Kan., is president 
of the company. 


St. Louts-San Francisco. — Abandon- 
ment.—Examiner Thomas F. Sullivan, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
recommended in a proposed report that the 
commission authorize the abandonment of 
portions of the line formerly owned by the 
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Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield from 
Stanley, Kan., to Clinton, Mo., and from 
Tracy Junction, Mo., to Phenix, a total of 
110.3 miles. 


St. Louis-San Francitsco.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company and 
its trustees to abandon that portion of a 
branch between Ozark, Mo., and Chad- 
wick, 15.2 miles. The company desired 
also to abandon a 10.9-mile segment be- 
tween Galloway & Ozark but this portion 
of its application has been denied. The 
company and its receivers have also been 
authorized to abandon a 2.8-mile branch 
line between Weir City, Kans., and 
Mackie. 


SrerrA.—Trackage Rights—The Inter- 
s‘ate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company and its receiver to 
operate under trackage rights over the 
private carrier trackage owned by the City 
and County of San Francisco, Calif., known 
as the Hetch Hetchy Railway, extending 
from Hetch Hetchy Junction to Mather, 
59 mi. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 

July 10 week = year 

Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks.. 42.65 41.51 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway heist. . 77.84 77.78 


Dividends Declared 


Chester & eee ste, payable July 16 
to holders of record July 9 

Erie & Kalamazoo.—$2. 50, semi- eae § pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record Jul 

Virginian.—Preferred, $1.50, pot on Ry payable 
August 1 to holders of record ‘July 14. 

York.—Preferred, 62%c, =— 
July 3 to holders of record July 15. 


49.39 
73.76 


payable 


Railway 
Officers 





TRAFFIC 


E. H. Jordan, assistant general agent 
on the St. Louis-San Francisco, at Ft. 
Worth, Tex., has been transferred to 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


H. F. Weis, commercial agent for the 
Litchfield & Madison with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
general agent at the same point. 


R. C. Dudley has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of general live 
stock agent of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


Arthur W. Behrens has been appointed 
general agent, freight department, for the 
New York Central, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn., succeeding A. L. 
Evans, retired. 


C. S. Poston, traveling freight and 
passenger agent for the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of general agent at 
Omaha, Neb. T. W. Scott, commercial 
agent at New York, has been promoted 
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to the newly-created position of gener, 
agent at Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. E. Wallace, commercial freigh 
agent on the Western Maryland, has bee 
appointed general agent-traffic, with head. 
quarters at York, Pa. The position 
formerly held by Mr. Wallace has been 
abolished. 


O. M. Sandahl, traveling agent fo 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, with head. 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to general agent at Detroit, Mich. H. W. 
Koch, who retired several months ago a 
general agent at St. Louis, Mo., because 
of ill health, has been re-appointed to 
that position, succeeding A. J. Harger, 
acting general agent. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. L. Kershner has been appointed 
assistant local treasurer of the Chicago 
River & Indiana and the Indiana Harbor 
Belt, with headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding H. A. McConnell, who ha 
retired. 


G. E. Chessman, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general auditor of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, with headquarters 
at Chicago, as noted in the Railway Age 
of July 7, has been connected with the 
E. J. & E. for 16 years. He was bom 
on March 20, 1893, at Itasca, Ill., and was 
educated in the public schools of Chicago, 
later studying accounting at night school 


G. E. Chessman 


and through a correspondence course. Mr. 
Chessman first entered railway service 0M 
March 6, 1918, as a bookkeeper in the 
office of the general auditor of the Elgin 
Joliet & Eastern at Chicago. In 1920, he 
was appointed a special accountant on val- 
uation work and on January 1, 1928, he 
was advanced to chief clerk to the assis 
tant general auditor. He was holding the 
latter position at the time of his recent 
promotion to assistant general auditor. 


OPERATING 


L. N. Bassett has been appone 
general manager for the receiver of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas, with head- 
quarters at Harrison, Ark. 


G. L. Buuck has been appointed trait” 
master and road foreman of engines on the 


Continued on next left-hand pag? 
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All three result from utilization of the Booster. 


The added tractive effort the Booster brings removes the ton- 





nage limitation otherwise imposed by the ruling grades and 
the power needed fo start the train. 
It provides for smoother operation because it makes starting 


easier, smoother and accelerates the train up to road speed 


. Mr. 
‘ice on 


. more quickly and with less jerk and jar. 
in the 


bags It reduces maintenance per thousand ton miles by reducing 
yn val- 
28, he the stresses throughout the locomotive on the hard pulls and 
- assis- 
ng the ° ‘ . 
pater by spreading the maintenance expense over more ton miles. 
Or. 
No locomotive device is better than the replacement part used for maintenance. 
Genuine Franklin repair parts assure accuracy of fit and reliability of performance. 
pointed 
of the 
head- 
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Toledo division of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, succeeding 
D. D. Seibert, who has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Ft. Wayne division. 
Mr. Seibert succeeds F. H. Wisegarver, 
who has been appointed freight trainmaster 
of the Panhandle division, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MECHANICAL 


J. J. Prendergast, acting mechanical 
superintendent of the Texas & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., has 
been appointed mechanical superintendent. 


A. L. Ralston, assistant general me- 
chanical superintendent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn., has been 
appointed general mechanical superintend- 
ent, with the same headquarters. 


ELECTRICAL 


W. S. H. Hamilton has been appointed 
equipment electrical engineer, New York 
Central Lines, with jurisdiction over all 
engineering matters on electric motive 
power and rolling stock, and the electrical 
equipment on s‘eam motive power and roll- 
ing stock and D. B. Thompson has been 
appointed mechanical and electrical engi- 
neer with jurisdiction over all electrical 
matters other than those supervised by 
Mr. Hamilton, as reported in the Railway 
Age of July 7. Mr. Hamilton was born 
in December, 1890, at New Haven, Conn. 
He received his higher education at Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale University. 
In 1911, he became connected with the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, 
N. Y., and held a position in the testing 
department of that company until 1913, 
when he was promoted to designing engi- 
neer. From 1916 to 1917, he was field 





W. S. H. Hamilton 


engineer and during that period he also 
served as instructor to enginemen, etc., 
when the first electrification on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul (now Chicago, 


Milwaukee, St. Paul 
opened. In 1917, 


& Pacific) 


when he enrolled for service in the U. S. 


Navy. During the period he was engaged 
in that service he was commissioned as 
ensign and part of the time he was engi- 


neering officer of the U. S. S. Henderson. 
He returned to the General Electric Com- 





was 
he became designing 
engineer, which position he held until 1918, 
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pany in 1919 as field engineer, and during 
the period from 1922 to 1924, he was de- 
signing engineer, locomotive department. 
From 1925 to 1927, he was commercial 


engineer, railway engineering department, 


and from 1928 up to January, 1931, he 
served as electrification specialist of the 
General Electric Company at New York. 





D. B. Thompson 


On the latter date he was appointed assis- 
tant electrical engineer, New York Central, 
which position he held until the time of 
his present appointment. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Hamilton will have jurisdiction 
over all engineering matters on electric 
motive power and rolling stock, and the 
electrical equipment on steam motive power 


‘ and rolling stock. 


Mr. Thompson was born in Lansing- 
burgh, N. Y., on December 14, 1886. He 
was graduated from Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute with the degrees of C.E. and 
E.E. He entered the service of the New 
York Central in 1912 as inspector on me- 
chanical and electrical installations, and 
was later placed in charge of electric and 
water service contracts. He was then 
appointed mechanical engineer in charge 
of design and specifications for mechanical 
and electrical installations, at New York, 
the position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


Raymond H. Palmer, auditor of the 
New England Transportation Company, 
highway subsidiary of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, was recently ap- 
pointed general manager of the former 


company. Mr. Palmer was born in 1889 
at Sumner, Maine. He attended public 
schools at East Sumner, Maine and 


graduated from Shaw Business College, 
Portland. He began his career as teleg- 
rapher for the Maine Central. In April, 
1910, he went with the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford as clerk in the express 
accountant’s office, and was made chief 
clerk in May, 1911. In May, 1914, he was 
further advanced to the position of ex- 
press accountant. In August, 1918, he was 
appointed local auditor at Boston, as well 
as auditor for the Boston Terminal Com- 
pany and the Union Freight Railroad 
Company. When the New Haven formed 
its bus and truck subsidiary, the New 
England Transportation Company, in June, 
1925, Mr. Palmer was appointed auditor 
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of that company, the position he held unt 
his recent appointment as its general 
manager. 







OBITUARY 


Frank H. Stark, who at one time wa; 
general superintendent of the Montoy 
Railroad and served as president of the 
Railway Club of Pittsburgh, died on June 
30 at Coraopolis, Pa., after an illness oj 
two years. 










Edwin D. Hawley, superintendent oj 
transportation of the Pere Marquette, who 
died on June 25, as noted in the Railway 
Age of June 30, had been connected with 
this company for 32 years. He was bom 
on April 6, 1877, at Oxford, Ind., and 
entered the service of the Pere Marquette 
as a clerk in the marine department in 
1902, being appointed a checker and bill 
clerk at Saginaw, Mich., on October 1, 
1903. In 1914, Mr. Hawley was appointed 
assistant chief clerk in the general man- 
ager’s office at Detroit, Mich., and in the 
following year he was advanced to superin- 
tendent of freight claims, with the same 
headquarters. In 1923, Mr. Hawley wa: 
further promoted to superintendent of 
transportation at Detroit, which position 
he was holding at the time of his death. 

















John B. Hurley, general road foreman 
of engines and general fuel supervisor oi 
the Wabash, died suddenly at Kansas City, 
Mo., on July 5, at the age of 71 years. 
Mr. Hurley entered railway service in 
1882, as a locomotive fireman on the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 
being advanced to engineman in 1887, in 
which capacity he later served on several 
other railroads. In 1902 Mr. Hurley be 
came connected with the International 
Correspondence Schools as an_ instructor. 
later accepting a similar position with the 
Southern School of Railway Science. He 
re-entered railway service in 1910 a 
general road foreman of engines of the 
Wabash and in 1913 he was given the 
added duties of general fuel supervisor. 
Mr. Hurley was a past president of the 
International ‘Railway Fuel Association 
(1920-21), and of the Traveling Engr 
neers Association (1926-27). 

















Daniel S. Spencer, who retired ™ 
June 30, 1933, as general passenger aget 
for the Oregon Short Line (part of the 
Union Pacific System) at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, died on June 26 at the age ot // 
years. Mr. Spencer was born at Salt Lake 
City and was educated at Utah Univer- 
sity. He entered railway service ‘in 187 
as an office boy on the Utah Central ant 
the Utah Southern (now part of te 
Union Pacific System), serving succe* 
sively as a telegraph operator, stati! 
agent, ticket agent and dispatcher. Sw 
sequently he was appointed chief clerk " 
the general agent, passenger dpartment, 0! 
the Union Pacific at Salt Lake City, thet 
being appointed chief clerk in the genet 
passenger and ticket department of the 
Oregon Short Line with the same heat- 
quarters. Next Mr. Spencer was advanced 
to assistant general passenger agent and, 
in 1916, to general passenger agent. He 
held the latter position until his retit 
ment in 1933. 
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LOCOMOTIVE 
ARCHES | 


Need the Best of 
FIRE BRICK 


























Anyone who knows firebrick knows the 
following plants are outstanding for 
their reputation for fine brick; for 
their plant facilities and raw material 
deposits and their large manufactur- 
ing capacity. 


o 


From these plants come the Arch 
Brick supplied the railroads exclusively 
by American Arch Company. 

























HARBISON-WALKER MOULDING-BROWNELL 
REFRACTORIES CO. CORP. 
Pennsylvania Ohio Kentucky Ohio 
Alabama Missouri GLADDING-McBEAN & CO. 
There’s More to Security tg AMERICAN ee 
> itch CTORIES CO. ashington 
Arches than Jus Pennsylvania Kentucky DIAMOND FIRE BRICK CO. 
IRONTON FIRE BRICK CO. Colorado 
Ohio | DOMINION FIRE BRICK & 
DENVER SEWER PIPE CLAY FROBUCTS, LTD. 
& CLAY CO. Saskatchewan, Canada 
Colorado CANADA FIRE BRICK CO., 
LTD. 
Texas Canada 





LOUISVILLE FIRE BRICK WORKS 
Kentucky 


The above plants supply the brick. American Arch 


eae Company supplies the design, engineering, and the 
a service that, taken together, make a satisfactory 
cena Arch Brick supply. 












AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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July 14, 1934 RAILWAY AGE 


245,817 


108 


2,557, 


POWER — that force which is needed to haul 
the increasing passenger and freight traffic — 
is daily slipping away from your locomotives 
in the form of exhaust steam. It is eager to 
work and can be put to work by reclaiming the 
potential power in the exhaust now going out 
of the stack. 


The heat and water in a large percentage of 
the exhaust can be reclaimed and put back 
into the boiler through the Elesco feed water 
heater — which will measurably increase the 
power of your existing locomotives. This has 
been done on almost 4,000 locomotives 
through the use of the Elesco feed water 
heater. 


91,358 


>¢ 


2,449,660 


Investigate the possibilities of more 
power for your locomotives — with no 
increase in fuel consumption. Write 


TODAY for details. 


The 


Superheater Company 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street A-901 Peoples Gas Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


644 
644 


May 
5 mos. 


%) Canada: 
ESI The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 
Wo’ = Se 


LUnicago, indianapols w Louisville..... ay 


Superheaters . Feed Water Heaters . Exhaust Steam Injectors . Superheated Steam Pyrometers . American Throttle® 
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RAILWAY AGE 


RAILROAD DIESELS 
FOR RAILROAD MEN 





THROTTLE LEVER SWITCH 
THROTTLE LEVER 
ENGINE STOP 
BATTERY CHARGING AMMETER 
OIL PRESSURE GAUGE 



















LOCKING KEY 





ENGIN —_—____ a) 

2 ga ay MOTOR AMMETER 

FUEL PUMP gf BRPENGINEERS BRAKE VALVES 
AUXILIARY GENERATOR —Hie ek ——GAUGE LIGHT 
RADIATOR FAN? SLOW ho AUR GAUGES 
nen Se 2 ~ENGINE TEMPERATURE 
RADIATOR FAN- FAST- . 3 INDICATOR 
TRACTION MOTOR BLOWER tiie 

AIR BRAKE COMPRESSOR-le ¥ 


REAR HEADLIGHT DIM 

REAR HEADLIGHT: BRIGHT- 
GAUGE LIGHTS 
CAB LIGHTS 
ENGINE fPO0OM LIGHTS 
SPAPE 
MARKER LIGHTS 


OVEPVOLTAGE FELAY 
FESET BUTTON 


BATTERY SWITCH 





vj w jeje eleyel ej 


CONTROL STAND 











No attention whatsoever has to be given to the Alco Diesel engine when in 
operation. 


When the operator appears on the job he checks water, fuel oil and lubricating 
oil. Once a day he gives one full turn to the handles on the fuel and lubricating 
oil filters. From then on the operator can forget the Diesel part of an Alco Diesel 
locomotive. All the gadgets and controls that he has to know about are on the 
control stand conveniently located in the cab. 


This means that the operator can give his entire attention to the running of the 
locomotive. 


This advertisement is No. 6 of a series showing the attractive features which make 
the Alco Diesel such an outstanding purchase. 
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Train Delay 
Train Hours 
Fuel Consumption 
Number of Train Stops 
Number of Train Orders © 
Possibility of Accidents 
Danger of Misunderstanding Train Orders 


This modern system of signaling goes beyond any previous developments in 
the railway signaling field in that it combines all the functions of control over 
traffic into one centralized unit, permitting train operation by signal indication 
without the use of written train orders. Protection, direction and the actual 
manipulation of switches and signals for the passing of trains are brought about 
by this system. It is an ideal system for signaling the new high-speed trains. 


It is adaptable to any existing signal installation and can be applied in combi- 
nation with any type of automatic signaling, train control, cab signaling or power 
interlocking installation. It may also be applied in connection with manual 
block signaling to handle special situations. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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July 14, 1934 RAILWAY AGE 18 


: Prevents Expensive 

Boiler Repairs 

ee EAKY dry pipes are an expensive roundhouse job and 
require a lot of time. 

8 Most of the failures develop in the. castings fitted to the 


dry pipe — small internal flaws which increase under the 
strains created by high temperatures and eventually tie up 


A424 
43,609 


a locomotive for several days while repairs are being made. 


You can eliminate these expensive failures by applying 
Dry Pipe Sleeves, Elbows, Stand Pipes and Throttle 
- Boxes made of HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON. 


LUSLY 
45.331 


Castings made from this uniform material are not affected by 
high temperatures. They are free from foundry defects 


2.744 
26,838 


which are the cause of dangerous and expensive leaks. 


NT-SPILLER ; CORPORA RATION 


JG. Platt. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. W. Ellet, Vice- Presid ent 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 70 North Bank Rd, Montreal, P. Q. 
Ageat Latin America: 


99,01 
173,913 











for : 
Intermational Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


= HUNT’ SPILLER 
Air Furnace (GUN IRON 


iay 
5 mos. 
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